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The Landing of St. Augustine. 


ae 


THE thirteen hundredth anniversary of the landing of St. 
Augustine falls in the present year, and preparations for cele- 
brating it with due honour are in the course of making. As 
the customary feast of our great Apostle falls on the 26th of 
May, it is fitting that our May number should contribute its 
quota towards interesting the Catholics of England in so 
impressive an occasion. 

The work of St. Augustine, it must always be remembered, 
was not the introduction of Christianity into the country now 
called England, but its introduction among the English people. 
There was a previous British race of inhabitants of the land, 
the predecessors of the present Welsh, Cornish, and Breton 
populations. It was they whom the Romans conquered, and 
to them the Christian religion had been announced long before. 
What the first origins of British Christianity were cannot now 
be ascertained with certainty, although there is abundance of 
evidence to show that they had been reclaimed from heathenism 
several centuries before the coming of St. Augustine. But about 
the middle of the fifth century the Saxon tribes, who had for 
long previously been a constant terror, commenced their more 
systematic invasions, and from that time onwards for more than 
a hundred years the land was delivered over to the horrors of a 
most barbarous war, which ended apparently only by practically 
clearing the country of its British occupants, vast numbers of 
them being cruelly massacred, and the remainder betaking 
themselves westwards to the territories of their present occu- 
pation. 

Gildas, a writer of the next century, has left us an account 
of these terrible times, distinct, not indeed in any record of 
definite facts, but in its portrayal of the general character of 
what was then happening. Canon Bright has condensed this 
almost contemporary description in a graphic summary, from 
which we may avail ourselves of a small portion. 
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The blow was struck, at intervals through a century, by invaders as 
ferocious as they were energetic, of whom a contemporary Gallic Bishop 
says that the Saxon pirates were “the most truculent of all enemies,” 
and that they made it a point of religion “to torture their captives 
rather than to put them to ransom,” and to sacrifice the tenth part of 
them to their gods. ‘The idolatry which had its centre in the worship 
of Woden and of Thunor was sure to render its votaries doubly terrible 
to a Christian population. Hence it is that we have to read of 
devastations which Gildas cannot relate without being reminded of the 
Psalms of the captivity. In his declamatory verbiage we see, clearly 
enough, a grim picture of flashing swords and crackling flames, of 
ruined Walls, fallen towers, altars shattered, priests and Bishops and 
people slain “in the midst of the streets,” and corpses clotted with 
blood and left without burial ; of the “ miserable remnant” slaughtered 
in the mountains, or selling themselves as slaves to the invader, or 
flying beyond the sea, or finding a precarious shelter in the forests. 


In this way the land became once more a pagan land, for 
its former altars were all either thrown down or converted into 
pagan temples, and its new occupants were not only pagans, 
but the bitterest enemies of the Christian name. That such a 
people, almost before the blood of their British foes had dried 
upon their swords, should bow the neck in willing obedience 
beneath the Christian yoke, and that, before another half-century 
was over, their country should become a home of faith and 
a nursery of sanctity, exciting the admiration of the entire 
Christian world, was nothing less than a miracle of grace, and 
we may well ask why it was wrought. A master-hand has 
suggested the answer, which in our love of country we may 
be permitted to hope is not so far astray. 


It was a proud race, which feared neither God nor man—a race 
ambitious, self-willed, obstinate, and hard of belief, which would dare 
everything, even the eternal pit, if it was challenged to do so. I say, 
there was nothing then of a nature to reverse the destiny which His 
righteous decrees have assigned to those who sin wilfully and despise 
Him. But the Almighty Lover of souls looked once again; and He 
saw in that poor, forlorn, and ruined nature, which He had in the 
beginning filled with grace and light—He saw in it, not what merited 
His favour, not what would adequately respond to His influences, not 
what was a necessary instrument of His purposes, but what would 
illustrate and preach abroad His grace, if He took pity on it. He saw 
in it a natural nobleness, a simplicity, a frankness, a love of truth, a zeal 
for justice, an indignation at wrong, an admiration of purity, a reverence 
for law, a keen appreciation of the beautifulness and majesty of order, 


1 Early English Church History, pp. 22, 23. 
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nay, further, a tenderness and an affectionateness of heart, which He 
knew would become the glorious instrument of His high will, when 
illuminated and vivified by supernatural gifts.! 


Three men stand out among the rest as the chosen instru- 
ments which God employed in laying the foundations of 
English faith—Gregory, Augustine, Ethelbert; but of these 
three St. Gregory is the one whose personality, in the records 
left behind, is by far the most distinct. Indeed, of all the 
Popes there is perhaps no single one who has portrayed himself 
so much to the life as he has done in his multitudinous letters. 
These letters reveal him to us as a man of vast energy and 
enterprise, a born ruler, whose eye was attentive to every 
quarter of his world-wide jurisdiction, and who knew well how 
to watch over its varied spiritual interests. But they reveal him 
to us also—and this is what is so distinctive in him—as a man 
of the largest and tenderest heart. His was just the kind of 
heart which the spectacle of the British boys in the Roman 
slave-market, viewed doubtless with unconcern by so many, 
could not fail to stir deeply, leaving on it an abiding impression. 
The story has been often told, but this account would be 
incomplete without it. Let it be told therefore in the words 
of its earliest relator, Venerable Bede. 


It is said that, on a certain day, when, in consequence of the recent 
arrival of some merchants, a great store of things were offered for sale 
in the forum, and large numbers had gathered there to buy, Gregory 
himself came amongst the rest, and perceived amongst the goods for 
sale some boys, noticeable by their white skins, fair countenances, and 
the beauty of their (flaxen) hair. Gazing on them he asked, so it is 
said, from what land or region they had been brought, and he was told 
that they were from the island of Britain, where the inhabitants were all 
of this type. Again he asked if these islanders were Christians, or still 
infected with the errors of paganism. It was answered that they were 
pagans. Then, drawing a long sigh, he exclaimed: “ Alas! that the 
author of darkness should possess men with such bright faces, and that 
such grace of front should bear within minds destitute of internal 
grace.” Again he asked for the name of this people, and was told that 
they were called Anglians. “It is well,” he rejoined, “for they have the 
face of angels, and it behoves such as they to be the co-heirs of angels 
in Heaven. What is the name of the province from which they come?” 
“The people of their province,” was the answer, “are called Deirians.” 
“That too is well,” he said—‘“ Deirians, snatched from the ire of God 
(de tra Det) and called to the mercy of Christ. And how is the King 


1 Cardinal Newman’s Occasicnal Sermons, ‘* Christ upon the Waters.” 
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of that province named?” He was told that he was named Ella, and, 
playing upon the word, he exclaimed, “ Alleluia (Z//a-/uia), for the 
praise of God our Creator must be sung in those parts.” 


This event may possibly have happened before 578, when 
Gregory was sent to Constantinople as Afocristarius, or Papal 
representative at the Imperial Court, but most probably it 
happened after his return, and therefore between 583 and 588, 
this latter being the recorded date of the death of Ella of 
Deira. Gregory was at the time Abbot of the Monastery 
of St. Andrew, on the Ceelian Hill, a monastery which he had 
formed out of his own family palace, for he was of senatorial 
rank. His first impulse, after seeing the English boys in the 
market-place, was to petition the reigning Pope (who, if the 
incident was after 583, must have been Pelagius II.), that he 
might himself be sent to the distant island. Pelagius acceded 
to his pressing desire, and he took his departure at once, but 
with the utmost secrecy, fearing lest that should happen which 
did, in spite of his precautions, thwart his purpose for the time. 
The Romans were indignant at the loss of one in whom so 
many hopes were reposed, and they constrained the Pope to 
have the fugitive brought back. Shortly afterwards (in 590) 
Gregory himself succeeded to the Pontificate, and we may be 
sure that even from the first he was mindful of his cherished 
purpose, yet it was not till about 595 that he found himself 
able to select a little band of Benedictine monks, whom he took 
from his own Monastery of St. Andrew, and despatch them on 
the mission which he would have gladly undertaken himself. 

A sufficient explanation of the delay might be sought in the 
disturbed state of civil and ecclesiastical affairs nearer home, 
but Gregory may also have been waiting for an opportune 
moment, which, until 595, did not offer itself. Ethelfrid, the 
“ Devastator,” as Nennius calls him, the fierce invader who, some 
twelve years later, defeated and massacred the Britons at 
Bangor Iscoed, was then reigning in the northern district, from 
which the Anglian boys had been taken. Whilst he lived, the 
hopes of a successful apostolate in those parts might well have 
seemed poor, but in the Jute kingdom of Cantia, or Kent, a spon- 
taneous desire to learn something of the religion of Jesus Christ 
had been felt, and apparently an application had been made to 
the neighbouring priests either of Gaul or of the Britons, and 
the knowledge of it reached the ears of Gregory. This he tells 
us himself in his letter to Queen Brunehild, as likewise, in 
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almost the same terms, in his letters to the boy Kings of 
Burgundy and Austrasia. To Queen Brunehild he writes : “We 
make known to you the news which has reached Us, that the 
English race, by the permission of God, desires to become 
Christian, but that the priests who are their neighbours show no 
solicitude for them.”! It is not difficult to infer what had 
happened. Ethelbert had married a Frankish Princess, Queen 
Bertha, who, herself a Christian, had taken with her as chaplain 
a Bishop named Luidhard, and probably also some Christian 
attendants. The request for aid doubtless proceeded from these 
two, supported by some, few or more, whom they had succeeded 
in winning over to a desire to know more of a religion which 
edified them in its upholders. To the pre-existence of this 
desire to hear we may ascribe much of the ease with which the 
missionaries gained their entrance into the country. 

The man whom Gregory chose to be the leader of his 
missionary band was the Prior of his Monastery of St. Andrew’s. 
Augustine’s personality is not, as has been acknowledged, 
very distinctly portrayed to us in the records which have been 
preserved to us, and the same must be said of St. Ethelbert. 
But this is very different from saying that there was no strong 
personality in them. No one indeed has supposed otherwise of 
St. Ethelbert, who could hardly have attained to the overlord- 
ship of the island unless he had possessed a considerable force 
of character. The same argument is obviously applicable to 
St. Augustine, whom, however, in their reluctance to recognize 
anything good in an “ Italian emissary,’ Anglican writers are 
never tired of running down. Thus the late Mr. Haddan, in a 
passage the unfairness of which is a serious blot on his otherwise 
high reputation as an historian, permits himself to write thus :? 


If any man ever had greatness thrust upon him, with which, 
Malvolio-like, he did not know how to deal, that man was Augustine 
of Canterbury. The Pope and his missionary remind us of nothing 
more forcibly than of some Arnold or Moberly trying by mingled 


1 Ep. vi. (Indict. xiv.) 59. The Bishop of Stepney (Augustine and his 
Companions, p. 14), moved by the desire to minimize as much as possible the indebt- 
edness of England to one who, however respected, was a Pope, seeks to gather 
from a letter of Gregory’s to Eulogius of Alexandria (viii. 30), that the embassy to 
England originated in a suggestion from Eulogius rather than from Gregory himself. 
But Gregory does not say that ‘‘the prayers of Eulogius had moved him to attempt 
the conversion of England.” He merely attributes, by a sort of pious compliment, 
the rise of the idea in his own mind to the prayers offered by Eulogius to God. 

2 Remains, p. 42. 
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rebukes, advice, and warning, to get a timid and awkward boy to act 
his part properly in the semi-independent sphere of prefect or monitor. 
“‘Scarcely able to tear himself from the side of the truly great man on 
whom he leaned—shrinking back from exaggerated difficulties the 
moment he found himself alone—delaying on the threshold of his 
enterprise an unreasonable time, yet strangely ignorant, at the end of 
this delay, of the true position of the Celtic Churches, already in the 
land to which he was sent,! and still needing interpreters to enable him 
to preach to his future flock—asking with solemnity the simplest of 
questions, such as a novice might have settled without troubling the 
Pope, a thousand miles off, about the matter?—catching too readily at 
immediate and worldly aids to success*—ignoring altogether the 
pioneers whom he found at work before him*—and sensitively proud 
and unconciliatory towards supposed rivals°—Augustine has one claim 
to our respect, that of a blameless and self-denying Christian life.” 





Mr. Haddan continues in the same unwarrantable strain, for 
which Canon Bright does well to condemn him. He forgets 
that had St. Augustine been such as he imagines, he could 
never have achieved so striking a success or have acquired the 
reputation which he bore among his contemporaries, who handed 
it down to future ages. 

St. Augustine and his companions started on their journey 
somewhere about the opening of 596, and soon got as far as 
Provence. Here, however, they heard a description of the 
character of those to whom they were sent which filled them 
with consternation. “Smitten with a sluggish fear [says 
Bede], they bethought themselves of returning home instead 
of approaching a barbarous, cruel, and unbelieving race, whose 
language even they did not know.” They were not slow in 
determining to beg for a release from their charge, and sent 
back Augustine, their leader, to seek it of the Pope. But 
Gregory was not prepared thus at the very outset to forego 
the execution of his purpose, and he knew how to communicate 
his own burning zeal to his disciple. Augustine returned 
to Provence with a revived courage, which he was able in his 


1 It is rather Mr. Haddan who was ignorant of it. 

2 What St. Augustine sought was not so much information, as authority to act. 

3 It was only common sense to avail himself of Ethelbert’s influence with his 
subjects, and Bede tells us that the missionaries had exhorted the King not to go 
further and force them to embrace Christianity. 

4 Bishop Luidhard, to whom this criticism refers, may have been dead for aught 
we know. 

5 That is, the British Bishops, but here also Mr. Haddan is drawing from his 
imagination, not from the facts. 
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turn to communicate to his companions. In this he was power- 
fully aided by the letter which he bore with him: 


It were better (wrote St. Gregory) not to enter upon good deeds than 
to turn back from them when begun. Let not then the fatigue of the 
journey, nor the tongues of evil-speaking men affright you ; but with all 
earnestness and fervour continue, under the Divine directions, what you 
have begun, knowing that if the labour is great the glory of the eternal 
reward will be greater still. . . . May the Almighty God protect you by 
His grace, and permit me to see the fruit of your labours in our 
everlasting country; so that, as I cannot toil with you, I may at least 
share with you the joy of the reward, for I do indeed wish that I could 
share the toil. God keep you safe, most dear sons. 


We have seen how an arm-chair critic can make light of 
the dangers which struck a momentary terror into the hearts 
of the missionaries. If, however, we bear in mind what Gildas 
has told us of the ferocity of the Saxon tribes, and the way in 
which they had raged against the British priests and their 
altars; if we reflect also how exactly it resembled that of the 
various barbarian races which had overrun and devastated 
the southern regions through which the missionaries were then 
passing, we can realize how fearful must have seemed the 
prospect before them, and how calculated to make even stout 
hearts quail. We ought also never to forget that what has 
enabled the Christian heroes of all time to surmount obstacles 
terrible to flesh and blood, is not mere natural courage, but 
the strength from on high which is often best “perfected in 
weakness.” It was in this strength that the apostles of England 
picked up their courage once more and resumed their journey. 

It was in the summer of 596 that they made their second 
start, for the letter from St. Gregory just quoted is dated 
July 23, 596. It was necessary, however, to winter in Gaul, where 
tradition reports that they had much to suffer, and thus their 
arrival in England was not till the spring of 597. Bede’s 
account of the landing places it in the Isle of Thanet: “On the 
east coast of Kent there is an island called Thanet, of consider- 
able size, containing, according to the customary computation 
of the English, six hundred families; it is separated from the 
mainland by the Wantsum, a river some third of a mile broad, 
which is fordable only in two places, for it has two outlets into 
the sea.” In view of the celebrations shortly to be held, it is 
well to have a distinct idea of this spot, where, according to the 
most probable theory, the landing took place. The River Stour, 
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rising near Ashford, and flowing through Canterbury, eventually 
passes under Richborough Castle and by the outskirts of Sand- 
wich, in the neighbourhood of which town it discharges its 
waters into Pegwell Bay. In old times it had also an outlet 
dividing off a few miles to the west of Minster, and running north- 
wards into the sea just to the east of Reculvers. This second 
outlet, which together with the first makes Thanet into an 
island, is now represented only by a small stream, but in former 
days the two outlets broadened into an estuary called the 
Wantsum, and through this estuary ships bound for London 
were wont to pass, thus avoiding the dangers of the North 
Foreland. Richborough and Reculvers were the two Roman 
fortresses guarding its southern and northern entrances. On 
the Thanet side of the estuary, a little to the east of Minster, 
is a farm on somewhat higher ground than the surrounding 
land, which is still called Ebbs Fleet Farm. In the days of 
St. Augustine it must have been the end of a low promontory, 
forming on its eastern side a small cove. It is here that, 
according to tradition, Augustine and his party landed, and it 
is likewise the traditional site of the landing of the half-mythical 
heroes, Hengist and Horsa. 

Having landed, the missionaries proceeded at once to send 
some French interpreters whom they had brought with them 
to King Ethelbert, who was presumably at Canterbury. They 
were to announce that the missionaries “had come from Rome, 
and had brought good news, which offered to all who would 
listen an assurance of eternal joys in Heaven and a kingdom 
without end in fellowship with God, the Living and the True.” 
The answer was that for the time being “they should remain 
where they were in the island, and that all their needs should 
be supplied until he could resolve what he should do with 
them.” This further resolution was not long delayed. “ After 
some days [says Bede] the King came over to the island, and 
taking his seat in the open air, bade Augustine and his com- 
panions to come there to meet him.” He chose the open air, 
in the superstitious belief that, if the visitors were intending to 
practise upon him by magic arts, their intentions might by this 
means be frustrated. Presently they came, as Bede beauti- 
fully puts it, “trusting not in the power of evil spirits, but in the 
power of God, carrying a silver cross as their standard, and a 
picture of our Lord and Saviour painted on a wooden tablet, 
whilst they sang processional litanies, supplicating God for the 
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salvation both of themselves and of those for whom and to 
whom they had come.” Bede does not mention it, but a later 
writer, on the faith of an account professing to come from an 
old man whose grandfather had been baptized by the Saint, 
tells us that he was a man of tall stature, towering head and 
shoulders over the people. The same account also speaks of 
the impression made by his mild and reverend countenance. 
We can understand, then, how lively an impression was made 
upon Ethelbert and his attendants by the solemn and heart- 
elevating spectacle. 

Augustine’s address to the King has unfortunately not been 
preserved, but we can easily conjecture what lines it must have 
followed, and how it would have employed the cross and picture 
carried before the missionaries to give force to its earnest appeal. 
Nor could Ethelbert have been a complete stranger to the faith 
now so directly pressed upon his notice. Even if we suppose 
that Bishop Luidhard had not ventured to broach the subject 
to him, there was his Queen, who in her youth had sat at the 
feet of St. Gregory of Tours, the Bede, as we may well say, 
of Frankish Christianity; and it is unlikely that she took 
no advantage of her opportunities as a wife to speak words 
in due season. Indeed, the allusion made by St. Gregory to 
the desire for Christian teachers expressed by the English, 
seems insufficiently accounted for unless we suppose that 
Ethelbert himself had been among those who felt it. He was 
a prudent man, however, and wished to yield only to the con- 
viction which is born of careful consideration. “Your words 
are fair,” he said, “and so too are the promises you announce ; 
but they are new and uncertain, and I cannot therefore assent 
to them to the abandonment of the beliefs which I and all the 
English have held for so long.” He added that he well under- 
stood the kind intentions which had brought them from so far, 
and that he would see therefore to their hospitable entertainment, 
and would be glad to let them receive into their Church all 
whom they could convert. 

The scene of this interesting meeting, perhaps the most 
interesting that has ever taken place on English soil, cannot be 
identified with absolute certainty, but there is at least high 
probability to recommend the spot where the late Lord Gran- 
ville recently erected a memorial cross. This is in a field not 
half a mile north-east of Ebbs Fleet Farm, and just in front 
of the Cliff End Farm. By one walking from Minster to 
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Ramsgate by the lower road, it will be found on his right hand, 
just after he has passed under the railway-arch, and it is quite 
close to the line, so as to be easily visible from the train. In 
the days of St. Augustine it must have been just at the water’s 
edge, and therefore quite where we should expect such an 
interview to have taken place. The field seems formerly to 
have been named Cotmanfeld (“Field of the Man of God”), 
a name which in part survives in that of the neighbouring farm, 
which is called Cottington. This field will in the course of the 
coming summer be the scene of numerous visits, and at least 
two interesting assemblages will gather round Lord Granville’s 
beautiful cross. 

The Anglican Bishops who are coming to the Pan-Anglican 
' Conference will, it is understood, pay an official visit in further- 
ance of their claim to have preserved St. Augustine’s succession 
in the see of Canterbury. This will presumably take place in 
July, but in the second week of the September following the 
annual Catholic Conference is to hold its meetings at Ramsgate, 
after which another and far more imposing procession will 
seek out this cradle of our infant Christianity, and assert a 
truer claim to represent its maturer age, “renewing the old 
chant with which Augustine greeted Ethelbert in the free air 
on the Kentish strand.” In due course our ecclesiastical rulers 
will communicate to us the arrangements made for so unique 
a celebration, but it may be assumed that the cross and the 
picture and the Benedictine habit and processional chants of 
the ancient ceremony will likewise be conspicuous features in 
the modern counterpart, whilst the power of the living Church 
to evolve its growth and meet the wants of new ages by new 
creations, will be illustrated by the various divisions of the 
clergy and the religious orders, male and female, under the 
leadership of a hierarchy deriving its authority from the same 
See of Peter which sent us our first apostle. 

Quickly after the meeting at Ebbs Fleet the missionaries 
responded to the royal invitation, and took their departure for 
Canterbury. They must have gone along the old Roman road, 
which started from Richborough, and have thus approached the 
royal city from the hill on which still stands St. Martin’s Church. 
There were as yet none of the later glories of the city for their 
eyes to admire, but they saw it before them as the city which the 
Divine will had confided to their zeal, and, lifting up the emblem 
of salvation once more, they entered it with a prayer, to the 
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efficacy of which its later glories may surely in large measure be 
attributed : “We beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy mercy to take 
away Thy wrath and Thine indignation from this city and from 
Thy holy house, for we have sinned. Alleluia.”! 

The little Church of St. Martin just mentioned is a still more 
interesting topographical link between us and our first Apostle 
than the place of his conference on the sea-shore. How far the 
present structure can be referred to the Roman period, and so 
be identified with the building which St. Augustine found 
standing, is a point which has been much disputed. But there 
can be no doubt, especially after the quite recent discovery of 
a Roman arch and window in the west wall, that some portions 
go back as far. With what feelings then must we ever regard 
the venerable little church when we read in the pages of Bede a 
passage like the following : 


Near the city (of Canterbury), on its eastern side, was a church 
dedicated to St. Martin, which had been built long before, whilst the 
Romans still occupied Britain, and in which the Queen, who, as we 
have said, was a Christian, was accustomed to pray. It was in this 
church that they too (Augustine and his companions) began in the first 
instance to meet together, to sing, to pray, to say Masses, to preach, 
and to baptize ; until, after the conversion of the King, a fuller liberty 
was allowed them to preach everywhere, and build or restore churches. 


The happy event alluded to in this last clause followed soon 
upon the arrival of the missionaries, for Bede himself assigns it 
to the same year,? and the Canterbury tradition say, he was 
baptized on Whit Sunday (June Ist). 

The scope of this article is confined to the landing of 
St. Augustine; nor is it necessary to repeat the well-known 
story of the rapid spread of the true faith throughout the 
Kentish kingdom. The foundations though speedily were 
solidly laid, and so when, in the next reign, the apostacy of 
the Sovereign caused the falling off of many of his subjects, the 
recovery was very rapid, and also proved lasting. To sum up, 
then, the extent and significance of St. Augustine’s work during 
the short period of his eight years’ episcopate. His personal 
successes were confined to Kent, where he founded two sees, 
those of Canterbury and Rochester; but he made efforts to 


1 The Alleluia is noticeable as implying that the Easter season had come. As 
the Easter of that year fell on April 14th, we can arrive at a nearer estimate of the 
date of the landing. 

* it. 5. 
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extend the faith to other parts of the country, and these efforts, 
if not at the time successful, ought at all events to be regarded 
as seeds of which the fruit was gathered in later years. He had 
made efforts which, had they not been met with an unreasoning 
and disedifying perversity, would have secured him the co- 
operation of the British clergy, and the directions given him by 
Pope Gregory as to the character of the destined Hierarchy 
show what plans he must have been forming for the conversion 
of the other English tribes, particularly those of the north. He 
was thus the man who gave the first impulse towards the 
Christjanizing, not of Kent only, but of the entire island, an 
impulse which we may be sure exercised its influence over the 
subsequent sending of Paulinus to York, and thereby over the 
summoning of Aidan and his companions to take up the work 
from which Paulinus had been driven off. To the self-same 
impulse we must likewise allow a causality in stirring up Felix 
and Birinus to undertake the evangelization of East Anglia and 
Wessex. It is on this ground that St. Augustine is entitled to 
be regarded as the Apostle of England, as Canon Bright has 
clearly shown. 


If the title (of Apostle) belongs to the man who first brings home to 
any part of a given people the knowledge of Christ and the ordinances 
of His religion, then it is enough to remark that Augustine came into 
Kent when all the “Saxon” kingdoms were still heathen. He came to 
confront risks which Aidan, for instance, had never to reckon with on 
appearing in Northumbria at the express invitation of St. Oswald... . 
His long precedency in the mission-field is a simple matter of chrono- 
logy : it means that he threw open the pathway, that he set the example, 
and that a generation had passed away before “Scotu” zeal had 
followed in his steps.? 


This obviously sound reasoning is nevertheless displeasing 
to many of Canon Bright's co-religionists. If Augustine was 
the Apostle of England, with what face, they anxiously ask 
themselves, can we claim the inheritance of his succession without 
acknowledging ourselves to be an Italian Mission? Accordingly, 
there has been a division of opinion among Anglican divines, 
some taking the rational view of Canon Bright, others repeating 
the watchword of Bishop Lightfoot: “Augustine was the 
Apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the Apostle of England.” 
It will be interesting to see how this division of opinion will be 


1 Waymarks in Church History, p. 309. 
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affected by the pilgrimage of the coming season, for on the 
memorial cross those who visit it will find inscribed : 


Augustine at length brought to Ebbs Fleet in the Isle of Thanet, 
after so many labours on land and at sea, at a conference with King 
Ethelbert on this spot, delivered his first discourse to our people, and 
auspiciously founded the Christian faith, which with wonderful rapidity 
was diffused throughout the whole of England. 


It is the traditional judgment which these words express, 
and indeed they almost seem to have been suggested by the 
words of the Council of Clovesho, in 747: 


That the birthday of the Blessed Pope Gregory, as also the day of 
death falling on May 26, of St. Augustine, Archbishop and Confessor, who, 
sent by the aforesaid Pope, our Father St. Gregory, drought to the 
English race the knowledge of faith, the Sacrament of Baptism, and the 
knowledge of the heavenly country, be honoured and venerated by all 
as is becoming. 


What is there in either of these two utterances to consist with 
the contention which would set up Aidan as a rival to Augustine, 
and confer upon him a title which he would have been the first 
to disown and which is offered him only under the stress of 
controversial necessities ? 

“But with what commission did Augustine come?” It is 
the Bishop of Stepney! who puts the question, and, as the rival 
celebration of the coming season will turn precisely on the 
difference of answers given to it, a few words on the subject will 
be of service. 

The Bishop of Stepney enlarges the question, and in so 
doing indicates the nature of his own answer. 


Did he come in the interests of Rome to enlarge the area of the 
claims of the Papacy? Did he come to demand allegiance, homage 
to St. Peter, to an infallibly-inspired successor of St. Peter, to the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, to whom all appeals must come, from whose unerring 
decision no appeal lay on earth or in heaven? From first to last, in 
all Gregory’s letters, no word of the kind. . . . His business was to 
create an English Church, not to build up an outwork of Rome. 


The phrases which the Bishop thus piles up one upon 
another are of his own choice, and are none of ours. Let us 
venture to substitute some others which less misleadingly 
enunciate the doctrine of the Catholic Church. “ Did he come 


! Op. cit., p. 37. 
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(let us ask) to found a Church which should be independent of 
the See of Peter or one which should look up to it as the 
necessary centre of unity and the necessary source of all lawful 
ecclesiastical authority?” If the question is thus put, let us see 
if it be true that, “from first to last, in all Gregory’s letters (there 
is) no word of the kind.” 

Of one of these letters the Bishop of Stepney himself allows 
that “it was clearly intended to be the Charter of the English 
Church.”! It is the letter, written in 601, which accompanied 
the gift of the pallium, and is marked by a tone of authority 
throughout. 


Since the new Church of the English has been brought to the grace 
of Almighty God, through the favour of the same Lord and your 
labours, we grant you the use of the pallium, to be used in it [the 
English Church] exclusively at the solemn celebration of the Mass; in 
order fhat you may ordain for as many places twelve Bishops, who shall 
be subject to your rule, but so that the Bishop of the city of London 
may in future be consecrated by his own Synod and receive the pallium 
of office (honoris) from this Holy and Apostolic See, to which, by God's 
ordinance, I minister. And we wish you to send a Bishop to the city 
of York, having ordained one who may seem to you suitable for the 
purpose ; but so that if the same city, with the neighbouring districts, 
shall receive the Word of God, he also may ordain twelve Bishops and 
enjoy the dignity of metropolitan ; for, if spared, we propose, with the 
Divine permission, to give him also the pallium, wishing nevertheless 
that he be subject to the orders of your Paternity. But, after your 
death, let him govern the Bishops whom he has ordained, and not be 
subject in any way to the Bishop of London. . . . But let your 
fraternity have, subject to itself, by the ordinance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, not only the Bishops which it has ordained, nor only those 
ordained by the Bishop of York, but also the priests of Britain.? 


And in the previous letter? in which he answers certain 
questions put to him by Augustine, he makes in reference to 
the last point, a distinction between the Bishops of Gaul, and 
the British Bishops in the west of England. “Over the Bishops 
of the Gauls we give you no authority, because the Bishops of 
Arles have received the pallium from my predecessors in ancient 
times, and it is not right that we should deprive them of their 
authority ;” but “as for all the Bishops of the Britons, we 
confide them to your fraternity that the unlearned may be 
taught, the weak strengthened by persuasion, and the perverse 
corrected by authority.” 


1 Jbid, p. 84. 2 Bede, i. xxix. 8 Tbid, xxvii. 
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Could anything be clearer than that the man who wrote 
thus, regarded every Bishop in Britain, and in Gaul also, as his 
own subjects? His letter reminds us of the Unzversalis Ecclesia, 
by which Pius IX. reconstituted the English Hierarchy in 1850. 
He marks out dioceses as he thinks best, determines the order 
of subordination which shall prevail among the prelates to be 
set over them, and imparts to each the authority which such 
an order will require. He directs that the other Archbishops 
shall be under Augustine during the latter’s lifetime, but 
independent of his successors and of one another after his 
death. He subjects to his authority other Bishops not sent 
by himself but found already existing in the country, and 
declines to place in the same subjection the Bishops of Gaul, 
not on the ground that to do so would exceed his power, but 
only on the ground that it would be unjust to withdraw 
authority from one to whom it had been communicated by 
his predecessors, and who had not misused it. He sends one 
pallium and promises others, and expressly states that in 
sending it he is imparting authority to consecrate suffragans. 
Nor does he hesitate to describe the injunctions he is giving 
as, “the ordinances of our Lord Jesus Christ,” clearly in the 
consciousness that he is using authority which our Lord had 
bestowed and had sanctioned with the assurance that whosoever 
hears the successors of His chief Apostle hears Him. 

Only trifling, in short, can seek to extract out of language 
such as this, any meaning short of a distinct assertion of Papal 
claims in the full sense in which Catholics now understand 
them, and face the Bishop of Stepney,! it is trifling to argue 
that Gregory intended the English Church to be independent 
of the authority of his own See, from the mere fact that he 
gave directions for the consecration of future English prelates 
by prelates in their own land. It may be suitable that an 
Archbishop should receive his consecration from his highest 
ecclesiastical superior, but obviously there are practical incon- 
veniences in such a course when the archiepiscopal sees are far 
removed from the city of Rome. Nor is consecration by the 
Pope himself in any sense necessary, for it is not consecration 
which assigns to a prelate either his degree of authority over 
those placed under him, or his degree of subjection under those 
placed over him. Jurisdiction is imparted by an expression of 
will on the part of the superior and is independent of consecra- 
1 Ibid, p. 81. 
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tion, though the two are intended to combine in the same 
person ; and that this was Gregory’s own doctrine is sufficiently 
clear, from his placing the British Bishops, by such an expres- 
sion of will, under the authority of St. Augustine, although he 
had not consecrated or sent into the country a single one of 
them. 

If the letters of Gregory to Augustine are sufficient of 
themselves to prove that he conceived of his authority over the 
English Church precisely as Leo XIII. does now, it may be 
thought unnecessary to appeal to his other letters. Why, 
however, is it that our Anglican writers, like the Bishop of 
Stepney in the little book already several times referred to, 
appear to know nothing of the many similar and confirmatory 
passages in Gregory’s other letters, but know only of the one 
passage in which he reproved John the Faster, even then in 
a toné of authority, for calling himself a Universal Bishop? 
The meaning which Gregory attached to this designation and for 
which he condemned it, is one which is perfectly ascertainable 
and has no bearing on the question of Papal authority. The 
Bishop of Stepney is himself, by the title which he uses, an 
illustration of the incongruity which Gregory thought so 
improper. To call himself Bishop of Stepney is by implication 
to claim to take Stepney out of the sphere of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of London. It is something very different 
from taking such a title as Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
understanding that it involves authority of a higher order over 
other sees such as London. So Gregory’s objection was that 
John, by calling himself Universal Bishop, was implying that 
there was no part of the world left for another Bishop to 
govern. In no sense did he blame him for pretending to 
exercise superior authority over other Bishops, whilst not 
questioning their due episcopal authority. 

Had Gregory meant otherwise, he would have been con- 
tradicting in the most egregious way both the tenour of 
his own active and authoritative interposition in the eccle- 
siastical difficulties of every part of the world, and the many 
distinct expressions in which he asserts the world-wide 
character of the government confided to him. As regards 
the former, let any one in doubt read carefully through 
his many interesting letters, and ask if the various adminis- 
trative measures which they either take or imply, do not 
amount to that very exercise of Papal authority in which 
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the Popes engage now. As regards the latter, what other 
construction can we put on such a passage as this, in 
which he says of the Bishop of Bizacium: “ As for his saying 
that he is subject to the Apostolic See, whenever any fault is 
found in Bishops, I do not know what Bishop is not subject to 
it ;”! or this, in which he repeats the same with special reference 
to the see of Constantinople: “As for what they say of the 
Church of Constantinople, who is there that doubts but that it 
is subject to the Apostolic See, as indeed the most pious 
Emperor and our brother, the Bishop of that see, assiduously 
profess ;”” or this, in which he gives practical effect to the claim 
by entertaining the appeal of an Oriental priest, John by name, 
who had been condemned by the judges appointed to try him 
at Constantinople in a case of heresy, and reversing the decision 
of that see: “ Wherefore, reprobating the decision of the afore 
said judges, we, by our definitive sentence, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ enlightening us, have declared him (John) to 
be Catholic and acquitted of all charges of heresy ;”® or this, in 
which, referring back to the last-mentioned incident, he writes 
to the Bishop of Ravenna, who claimed an exemption barring 
appeals from his judgment to that of Rome: “Do you not 
know that the cause which arose between John the Presbyter 
and John of Constantinople, our brother and fellow-Bishop, was 
brought, in accordance with the Canons, to the Apostolic See 
and was decided by our sentence. If then a cause coming even 
from the city where the Sovereign resides is brought under 
our cognizance, how much more must the matter which has 
arisen among you be decided here by a discovery of the 
truth ;”* or this, in which he declares that a Synod held at 
Constantinople, “without the knowledge and consent of the 
Apostolic See, is null and void in whatsoever it may enact,” 
and therefore bids his representative at the Court, should any 
one attempt to hold such a Synod, relying on the Apostolic 
authority, to turn the robber and ravening wolf out.”® Similar 
citations might be multiplied almost indefinitely from the 
Letters of St. Gregory, and surely they should suffice to dis- 
illusion any candid reader who has been led to think that 
the beliefs on which the first English hierarchy were established, 
are in any way different from those on which our present 
Catholic Hierarchy rests. Might it not at all events be suggested 
1 Ep. ix. n. 59. 9 bid. n. 12. 3 Jbid, iv. 15. 
4 Jbid. vi. 24. 5 Jbid, ix. 68. 
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to the Anglican prelates who, in another two months, will be 
gathering round the material chair of St. Augustine, that they 
should take the opportunity to study these letters of the great 
Pope who sent him. That would at least be a good preparation 
for any visits they may be intending to pay to Ebbs Fleet, or 
for the compilation of any declarations by which they may 
desire to define the sense in which they claim to inherit the 
succession of St. Augustine’s doctrine and government. 

We, on the other hand, shall enter upon our celebration with 
feelings of much gratitude that our great Apostle’s work should 
have proved so splendid and enduring. Of the splendour of our 
pre-Reformation Church, of the purity of its faith, and of its 
strong attachment to the See of Peter, there can be no real 
controversy, and as we measure the thirteen centuries which 
have rolled by since Augustine landed on our shores, we are 
struck by the comparative length of the Catholic period when 
set side by side with the Protestant period which succeeded it. 
Nine hundred and fifty years of unbroken unity, held together 
by the links forged by Gregory and Augustine between England 
and the Apostolic See, against three hundred years of wide- 
spread and progressive division growing out of the schism 
initiated by Henry and Elizabeth—for it was reserved for this 
country, in the day when it departed from the unity into which 
Gregory had led it, to present to the world the most striking of 
all illustrations of the sad truth in which, nevertheless, Gregory 
could find a crumb of consolation: “It is a signal grace of 
Almighty God, that there is no unity amongst those who are 
separated from the doctrine of Holy Church, no kingdom 
divided against itself being able to stand.”! And Gregory is 
right. It is indeed a consolation that division should dog the 
footsteps of schism, nor is there anything so much as these 
present hopeless divisions which attracts English minds towards 
that principle of Catholic unity which Augustine brought with 
him from Gregory thirteen hundred years ago. 


S. F. S. 


2 Loud. viii. 2. 
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THE JESUIT AT WORK. 
EVERY student of natural history is well aware that it is far 
more interesting to study living specimens than dead ones. 
The botanist may, no doubt, learn much from the dried 
specimens of his Hortus Szccus, but he will naturally prefer 
those that he gathers for himself on the hillside or in the 
woodland, and although a row of beetles or butterflies duly 
arranged in a glass-case may be very instructive, there is some- 
thing to learn from even one individual in the live-box of our 
microscope, which all his defunct brethren cannot teach. In 
like manner, it must always be a satisfaction to study history 
in the actual making, instead of having to content ourselves 
with such fragments of it as are preserved for us between the 
leaves of books. 

We have lately paid some attention to the time-honoured 
tale of Catholic iniquity, especially as illustrated by those arch- 
imps of all mischief, the Jesuits, and we have seen something 
of the grounds upon which the traditional story of their un- 
ceasing activity and malignity has been based.! It is most 
opportune to find that at this actual moment there is in progress 
a new scheme of these indefatigable malefactors, which bids 
fair to take its place amongst the most authentic examples 
of their misdeeds. In regard of such stories authenticity is an 
element exceedingly precious, for, to say the least, it is not the 
feature which, upon closer examination, is commonly found to 
be most conspicuous in them; and in the present instance, who 
can doubt that the tales told us are authentic? The English 
Press has cast its search-light upon the iniquitous doings going 
on in Madagascar, correspondents contributing full details, for 
which leader-writers, while pointing the inevitable moral, 
bespeak special attention, and the public mind is necessarily 


1 The Wily Jesuit, THE Montu, March, 1897; The Jesuit Myth, ibid. April, 
1897. 
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impressed with the conviction that a very flagrant example of 
high-handed injustice and persecution is being exhibited to the 
world, one which demonstrates the familiar truth concerning 
the rapacity and intolerance of Rome. More than this: the 
London Missionary Society, to whose charge the Protestant 
missions in the great African island have been largely com- 
mitted, feel themselves obliged to issue a manifesto upon the 
subject,! albeit, as they explain, sorely against their will : 


In view of the painful development of affairs in Madagascar [we 
read| the Directors of the London Missionary Society find themselves 
compelled to publish certain facts which they would gladly have with- 
held. Extremely reluctant to question the dona fides of French officials, 
it is only after an accumulation of evidence furnished by successive 
mails from October downwards, that they have decided to make the 
facts known. ‘They feel that the time has come when they must appeal 
to the Christian public of the land, and to all true friends of religious 
liberty. 


The condition of things which evokes this protest is thus 
indicated. 


The Protestant natives of Madagascar are in sore straits. In the 
“dark days” of persecution (1835-61) to which they often touchingly 
allude, they had to undergo long-continued cruélty and injustice at the 
hands of their own Sovereign. Last year again, on the outbreak of 
rebellion and anti-foreign feeling following upon the French annexation, 
it was the leaders of the native Protestant Churches who chiefly suffered. 
. . . Since then, persecution has arisen from another quarter, and, 
though differing in form, is carried on with a bitterness, audacity, 
persistency, and unscrupulousness equal to anything that has marked 
persecutions in days gone by. ‘The loyalty to France of these Hova 
and Betsileo Christians admits of no question. . . . Nor has the 
conduct of the missionaries been impugned. They lost no time in 
clearly defining their position as entirely unconnected with politics and 
questions of government, and avowed their intention to accept, without 
reserve, and scrupulously to obey, the new administration inaugurated 
by the French, just as they had previously submitted to the rule of the 
Hovas. Their action throughout has been in strictest accord with these 
professions, and happily no charge of disloyalty or disaffection is made 
against them. Suspected and mistrusted as they undoubtedly were at 
first, they have had no difficulty in convincing the responsible officials 
appointed by France to administer Madagascar, that in the Protestant 
missionaries labouring there they would have nothing to fear in the 
shape of political intrigue or opposition. The /oxs et origo of the perse- 


1 The Troubles of Malagasy Provestants. 
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cution now raging is Jesuit audacity. If the formal declarations granting 
religious liberty which have been proclaimed by the French officials 
were generally acted upon, not a word of complaint would be heard. 
M. Laroche, the civil administrator, who was the first Resident- 
General, and General Gallieni, the military administrator, who .. . is 
the present Resident-General, have both promulgated decrees according 
full freedom of conscience. . . . But, unhappily, in scores of villages 
in Imerina, and throughout the greater part of the Betsileo country, the 
decrees are to a large extent a dead letter. ‘The French officials are 
often dependent upon the Jesuit priests as interpreters. They seem 
ready, also, to accept their guidance in matters affecting religion. Seeing 
their opportunity the Jesuits sedulously foster anfi-British feeling so as 
to secure anti-Protestant action. At least a score of Protestant places 
of worship, by the employment of a mere pretext,! have been taken 
possession of by Roman Catholics, with the sanction, and even the 
active support, of French officers. Besides suffering this great wrong, 
the poor Protestants are harried and harassed, threatened and terrorised, 
by the Jesuit priests and those they can influence, and the fact that 
British missionaries are their friends and teachers is made the chief 
head of offence. 


Such is the condition of things as portrayed by the directors, 
and their account is quite in harmony with others which our 
newspapers furnish. As a correspondent of the Aberdeen Daily 
Free Press? summarizes the situation : 


I think all will come as near right as we could expect after a time, 
if only the law is respected and the Jesuits kept in their place. They 
have been carrying on in a most detestable way lately, and unless 
something is done to keep them within the bounds of law, and make 
them respect it, we may some day have a state of affairs that will be 
very much worse than any rebellion, namely, a religious war. 


It would be impossible to attempt at present any full 
examination of the particulars adduced in corroboration of 
such charges by the above authorities and others. The events 
to which they relate are still going on over a large territory, in 
a region whence it is not easy to obtain the complete information 
requisite for a final judgment upon the matter. At the same time, 
it may be well to point out that, as is not uncommon in such 
cases, there appears to be another side to the story, and one 
which is not unlikely to escape the notice of English readers, 
and it is undoubtedly desirable, in the interests of truth, that 

1 Viz., that the buildings being communal should be devoted to the services of the 


Church to which the majority of the people belong. 
2 April 8th. 
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we should know what that other side is. We have naturally 
to seek this version from purely French informants, whose 
account of the transaction shall now be given as compendiously 
as possible, without climinating the traces of anti-English 
sentiment which not unfrequently manifests itself, making it 
by no means improbable that troubles may arise on the score 
of nationality, whatever be the case in regard of religion. 

We may begin by citing the clear summary of facts given 
by Father Brucker, S.J., the most precise, as well as the most 
temperate, of our authorities,! which will help us to understand 
the religious position. 

Until the present day, the only French missions in the island 
have been those of the Jesuits, who have laboured there since 
1861. The English Protestant missions date from 1820, those 
of the Norwegian Lutherans from 1869. Most of the English 
missions. belong to the London Missionary Society, already 
mentioned, which at the beginning of 1895 had 33 European 
and 1,048 native pastors. There were besides 8 English 
missionaries of the Society of Friends, and 9 of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the latter possessing 16 
native pastors and a Bishop. At the same date, the Norwegians 
had 24 European ministers and 58 Malagasy helpers. The 
grand total of Protestants was given as 394,099, of whom 
288,834 were credited to the London Missionary Society, and 
80,000 to the Norwegians. The Protestant schools registered 
rather more than 125,000 scholars, the London Missionary 
Society claiming 74,796 and the Norwegians, 37,241. Moreover, 
since 1869, when Queen Ranavalo II. received baptism from the 
English missionaries, Protestantism has been the State religion. 

Such was the condition of things prior to the French 
occupation, and, as Father Brucker observes, those who know 
the attitude of bitter hostility which the government of the 
Republic has constantly assumed towards the Catholic Church, 
will not easily believe that they have been actuated by any 
desire to advance her interests, unless for their own purposes. 
It certainly appears improbable that they should permit the 
members of an Order proscribed by them at home, to violate 
at their pleasure the regulations established by their repre- 
‘sentatives, in a country practically subject to martial law. That 
the dispositions of the new rulers are not altogether favourable 
to Catholicity, we have the testimony of the newspaper corre- 


1 “La question religieuse 4 Madagascar,” Etudes, April 5, 1897. 
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spondent already quoted, who tells us that many of the French 
officers proclaim themselves Freethinkers, adding that he finds 
these the better sort. The same informant makes a remark 
which it may not. be unimportant to notice. Certain charges 
against Protestant ministers, he tells us, “were trumped up by 
some Malagasy liars to gain favour,’ and were credited only 
because people did not understand “what lies the Malagasy 
were equal to telling.” Father Brucker observes that when 
they are probed to the bottom, the tales of Catholic tyranny 
are found to rest upon Malagasy testimony, interpreted by 
Protestant pastors. 

It must likewise be remembered that the Colonial Minister, 
M. Lebon, without whose connivance no Catholic crusade could 
possibly succeed, is not only a French official, but a Protestant, 
and that he has publicly expressed his entire approval of the 
measures taken by General Gallieni in regard of the religious 
difficulty. It is not easy to understand how in such circum- 
stances the most furious zealots could have hoped to benefit 
their cause by attempting to trample upon the rights of others. 
Yet, to judge by the accounts set before the English public, 
this is what the Jesuits have done, being, as usual, not content 
to commit a crime, unless it be even more signally an act of 
folly. As Father Brucker writes : 

Certain Protestant pastors are at present endeavouring to make 
people believe that there are going on in Madagascar things the most 
improbable ; that with the aid of the Republic the Jesuit missionaries 
are reviving the saddest scenes of the Inquisition and of our dragonnades. 


In truth, the absurdity of many of the stories told is their 
best refutation. Here, for instance, is one emanating from a 
native pastor, by name Rajoela :! 


The “ Father” is giving us much trouble. He tells everybody that 
the late Prefect has been deposed and put in chains for favouring the 
Protestants, and that Pastor Lauga, who told us that France permitted 
us to remain Protestants, provided we obeyed the laws of the Republic, 
has been sent to Paris, where he will be beheaded ; and that General 
Gallieni and the Bishop are to govern jointly with equal powers. 


Similarly a Norwegian evangelist writes :? 


The people are terrorized by Father Félix. One day he told them, 
publicly, that unless they joined his Church they would be shot; 
another day, that prison and irons, and confiscation of all goods, would 
be the portion of all who did not become Catholics. 


1 Revue Bleu, quoted by Brucker, p. 92. 2 Ibid, 
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While such things are supposed to have been going on, the 
Governor has been disseminating his proclamations, enjoining 
in the most explicit terms absolute freedom of worship. It will 
be sufficient to quote a passage from one of these : 


By the French mail which arrived on January 15th [1897], the 
Colonial Minister gives me to understand that he entirely approves 
my circular of October 5, on the religious neutrality which all officials 
must most absolutely observe. The Minister adds that he cannot 
permit religious differences to become a source of trouble in the colony, 
and that he will blame the local authorities if they fail to repress at 
once the guthors of disorder, to whatever Church they may belong... . 
For my own part, I shall admit no excuse if my orders be not faithfully 
executed, and I am prepared to ensure respect for the wishes of the 
Government. 


On the 19th of February, Mgr. Cazet, S.J., the Catholic 
Bishop, issued the following address to his clergy, which is even 
more worthy of attention : 


Reverend Fathers,—By General Gallieni’s circular of the 13th inst., 
you will have seen how energetically he insists that his subordinates, 
whether French or native, shall faithfully respect religious neutrality, 
exercising no pressure, and leaving the Malagasy free to embrace 
whatever creed they please. . . . We cannot enter too fully into the 
spirit of these instructions: it is for such liberty that we have long and 
vainly yearned. Now that it is granted us, let us profit by it, but in a 
spirit of sweetness and peace, avoiding, and carefully teaching others to 
avoid, as we have hitherto done, all that is calculated to excite the least 
trouble amongst the Malagasy. Forestalling the intentions of the 
French Government, I recommended you, some weeks since, not to 
address the local authorities on matters purely religious, with which 
they are forbidden to meddle. I have since more emphatically renewed 
my injunction. It is in this spirit that you have acted hitherto, and 
without doubt it has produced its effect. Let us continue the same 
course, thus conforming ourselves to the maxim of St. Ignatius: ‘The 
smallest good accomplished calmly and with edification, appears to me 
of more account than great deeds which tend to entail troubles and 
scandals.” . . . In all circumstances counsel your dependents never to 
put themselves in the wrong by meeting force with force. 


Such being the dispositions professed on the Catholic side, 
what is to be said as to facts? From our French authorities 
we learn as follows. 

Under the old régime a law was enforced, at the instance of 
the Protestant missionaries, by which it was forbidden, under 
the penalty of a fine, imposed both upon himself and his parents, 


1 Article 296 of the Malagasy Code. 
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to transfer a pupil from a school in which he had been entered, 
to another ; which practically meant that the great majority of 
children must be educated as Protestants, for it was compulsory 
to register every child in some school, and the officials, who 
were all Protestants, were charged with the execution of this 
duty.!. With the advent of the French this regulation came to 
an end, and straightway the English schools were depleted, and 
the French Catholic schools received 85,000 scholars, instead of 
25,000 as formerly. 

This was doubtless due, in great measure, to the desire to 
learn French, knowledge of this language becoming all- 
important, and although the English missionaries at once intro- 
duced it into their curriculum, it was not unnaturally supposed 
that Frenchmen would probably teach it better. Thereupon 
800 of the English schools, with between 30,000 and 40,000 
pupils, were transferred to the French Protestant Missionary 
Society, of which we shall hear more. 

As we have seen, the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society emphatically deny that their emissaries have ever given 
cause of complaint to France on the score of nationality. 
Whatever be the truth as to this, there can be no doubt that 
some Frenchmen at least have taken a very different view of 
their conduct. It is asserted,? that for fifty years the English in 
Madagascar, but more especially the missionaries, had fomented 
opposition to France, and ceased from so doing only when 
further resistance was evidently hopeless. A correspondent of 
the Figaro, M. Grosclaude, who, as an avowed Protestant, 
appears an unexceptionable witness,’ not only assumes this 
charge as certain, but goes on to declare that the French 
Protestants who have come to their assistance, sinking their 
patriotism in sectarian animosity, have likewise been ready to 
sacrifice the interests of their country. He thus expresses 
himself, making no attempt to conceal his sentiments towards 
England : 


I have already frankly declared my sentiments as to the part played 
by the French Protestants in Madagascar, where, in my opinion, they 
have inflicted the gravest injury at once on their country and their own 
body. They have been represented in our new colony by pastors whose 
good intentions I do not impugn, but who have made the mistake of 
throwing in their lot with the enemies of France, in a land where, since 
the conversion of Ranavalo, it has been understood that “‘ French” 
means “Catholic,” and “ English” means “ Protestant.”  Ill-informed 


1 Brucker, p. 89. ? Brucker, p. 88 * Quoted in Za Verité, March 24, 1897. 
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as to the state of affairs, misled by the partial information furnished by 
their English colleagues, who frequently imposed upon their ignorance 
of the Malagasy tongue, blinded by a zeal which, however laudable in 
itself, led to the most deplorable results, they have fallen into one error 
after another, and have sometimes committed escapades of which a 
Governor less indulgent than General Gallieni would have let them feel 
the effects. 

These words may serve to introduce the last point which 
need now be considered in connection with our present investi- 
gation. That there have been violent attempts to infringe the 
religious neutrality in Madagascar, appears unquestionable, but 
if we are to credit French testimony, it is not from the Catholic 
party that these have proceeded. It will be remembered that in 
his above-quoted address, Bishop Cazet exhorted his clergy to 
restrain their flocks from violence “in all circumstances.” The 
contingency to which he explicitly alluded, in this recommen- 
dation, was that of violent attacks made upon them by their 
religious adversaries, especially those of the Norwegian Mission. 
In the district of Antsirabe, he said there had been frequent 
disturbances excited by the Lutheran native pastors, who, 
during the previous fortnight, had broken up three Catholic 
schools, beaten some of the masters, and carried off a number of 
the children. He quoted, moreover, a letter received by himself 
from a French officer, who expressed his wonder at the patience 
exhibited by the Catholic priests amid the trials forced upon 
them, and declared that all the members of the expeditionary 
force had learnt to reverence and admire those who could so 
bear themselves in such circumstances. 

The case of Antsirabe, according to the same evidence, is 
by no means singular, nor are only Norwegian Lutherans cited 
as the offenders. According to the testimonies quoted by 
Father Brucker,! the like has occurred in many other places— 
Catholic schools have been forcibly dispersed, masters injured, 
and pupils forced into rival establishments, while, as for the 
Government officials, the only difficulty has been to induce them 
to take any notice of such outrages. 

This, then, is, in brief outline, the other side of the story. 
Which way lies the truth, time, no doubt, will show. Meanwhile, 
it is but proper that Englishmen, who proclaim their love of 
fairplay, should be made aware that the tale is told in more 
ways than one. 

‘.@ 
1 Brucker, pp. 93—96. 
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IN the current number of the Dudiin Review, Father Gasquet, 
under the title, “How our Fathers were taught in Catholic 
days,” has published an exceedingly interesting article upon 
that quaint old manual of religious instruction known as Dives 
and Pauper. Father Gasquet would be the first to admit 
that his necessarily brief sketch of its contents is far from 
exhausting all the information to be found therein about the 
religious ideas and training of our forefathers. Accordingly, 
as I have also had occasion lately to examine the book,! I am 
tempted, in this month of May, when the subject is seasonable, 
to contribute some account of a curious devotional practice in 
honour of our Lady upon which Dves and Pauper throws 
useful light. The practice referred to, it is true, is one that 
cannot be unreservedly approved of. Perhaps that is the reason 
why both Father Bridgett and the late Mr. Edmund Waterton, 
who have written so exhaustively upon early English devotion 
to our Lady, have said little or nothing about it. None the less, 
it is far from lacking in interest, and, in the case of many 
ignorant and simple souls, it was probably adopted in all 
sincerity, with the one desire of doing honour to the patroness 
whose intercession they so earnestly implored. 

Let me begin by recalling what information Father Bridgett 
and Mr. Waterton do afford on the subject of our Lady’s fasts.? 
That the Blessed Mother of God was venerated from an early 
date, not only by prayers, like the Office said in her honour, but 
also by almsdeeds and works of mortification, no one has ever 
‘questioned. Mr. Waterton reminds us that, in the so-called 
“Laws of King A®thelred,” the ordinance is found: “Let all 
St. Mary’s feast-tides be strictly honoured, first with fasting and 





1 Following the lead of Dr. Rock in his Church of our Fathers, 1 have more than 
once laid it under contribution in certain pamphlets on Holy Week which must have 
been at press almost simultaneously with Father Gasquet’s article. 

* Bridgett, Our Lady’s Dowry, Third Edition, pp. 241—245; Waterton, Pretas 
Mariana Britannica, pp. 116—119. 
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afterwards with feasting.” Father Bridgett lays stress upon the 
practice, which is spoken of already in the writings of St. Peter 
Damian prior to the eleventh century, of treating the Saturday 
as a sort of weekly festival of our Lady. He conjectures with 
much probability that the Saturday, having come to be specially 
consecrated to her, the fast which from a still earlier period was 
commonly observed on that day, came in time to be regarded 
as done in her honour. However it arose, there can be no doubt 
that, for many hundred years, the practice of fasting in honour 
of our Lady on the Saturday has been dear to countless holy 
servants of God, from canonized saints like St. Louis, King of 
France, St. Didacus, St. Charles Borromeo, and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, down to the humblest and most obscure of Mary’s 
clients. 

England was in nowise behindhand in the observance of this 
Satufday fast. In Pzers Plowman, the author, despite Lollard 
sympathies, thus refers to the subject : 

Then Lechery said, “ Alas!” and on our Lady he cried 
To make mercy for his mis-deeds between God and his soul, 


With that he should the Saturday, seven year thereafter, 
Drink but with the duck, and dine but once.! 


“Drinking with the duck and dining but once,” is rather a 
happy description of the strict fast which in medizval times 
was observed in our Lady’s honour. 

It is pleasant, moreover, to read in the pages of Pietas 
Mariana Britannica of the devotion of one belonging almost to 
our own generation, and serving as a link between modern 
English Catholics and our brave forefathers of old. “I can bear 
testimony,” says Mr. Waterton, who has just been speaking of 
Blessed Sir Thomas More, “that an illustrious descendant of 
his, who now sleeps in Christ, followed the example of his 
great ancestor in all these practices of mortification, and that 
after he had reached the patriarchal age of eighty years, he still 
continued to fast on bread and water on the Saturdays, in 
honour of our Blessed Ladye.” Although Mr. Waterton gives 
no clue to the identity of the person of whom he is speaking, 
it will not be a secret to most of his readers that he is referring 
in this passage to his own father, Charles Waterton, the dis- 
tinguished naturalist. There is no one of her alumni of whom 
Stonyhurst has more reason to be proud or who has more nobly 

1 Frers Plowman, B Text, Passus V. 72—75. The fast of seven years should be 
carefully noted. 
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handed on the tradition of devotion to our Lady descending 
uninterruptedly from our pre-Reformation forefathers. 

For the sake of completeness, let me add that in 1283 the 
great Franciscan Archbishop of Canterbury, John Peckham, 
recommended to all the faithful in England the special fast of 
the Founder of his Order, granting to those who were willing to 
observe this penance of forty days in preparation for the feast 
of our Lady’s Assumption ten days’ Indulgence for each day of 
fasting, a privilege which was extended even to such occasional 
days as could be kept by those who through weak health were 
hindered from fasting continuously. 

To revert, however, to the Saturday fast, Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun’s Scotéchronicon, in a passage alluded to by 
both the authorities I am quoting, lays great stress upon the 
observance of the Saturday fast in the Scotland of his day, 
remarking that this devotion in honour of our Lady was 
specially practised by women, but not by any means limiting 
the fast to them. He tells us that some churches, as they 
could not set apart all days to her, have chosen one in each 
week. But he complains that the old customs are not heeded. 


In regard of carelessness prelates are no little deserving of blame, 
who suffer the common people all the year through to vary after their 
own will the days kept as fast days in honour of Mary; whereas it was 
on the Saturday, the first Easter-eve, that she abode unshakenly in the 
Faith when the Apostles doubted ; and therefore, for that reason, with 
other causes aforesaid, the Saturday is dedicated to her as a fast. But 
now you will see both men and women on a Saturday making good 
dinners, and even eating eggs, who on a Tuesday or Thursday would 
not touch a crust of bread, lest they should break the Lady-fast kept 
after their fancy. Thus the fasts appointed by the Church, whether the 
Ember Days of the four seasons or the Vigils of Apostles, they 
transgress without fear; while they pretend that neither for God nor man 
would they violate a fast, which of their own accord they observe on 
days when meat is allowed. O, self-will, the ruin of subordination, the 
enemy of the soul, opposed to God and pleasing to the devil !! 


It is noteworthy that both in the Eastern and Western 
Church these arbitrary fasts had become widely prevalent 
during the thirteenth century,? and in the fourteenth we find in 
the decrees of councils and synods, protests made against them 
in terms not less energetic than Bower’s. In the Council of 


1 Scotichonicon, bk. vii. 
? Thomassinus, Vetus et Nova Ecclesia Disciplina, vol. i. p. 498. 
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Prague, of 1355, may be read a strong condemnation of those 
“eager followers of novelty,” who pay no heed to the fasts 
ordained by the Church, but take upon themselves others of 
their own choosing ; and at Magdeburg in 1370, and afterwards 
at a later date, there is mention of certain superstitious fasts 
(superstitiosa jejunia), in which people allowed themselves, for 
instance, on certain arbitrary days three mouthfuls of bread and 
a draught of beer, while neglecting, as usual, the observances 
which were a matter of obligation.! 

And now, after this much introduction, let me turn to the 
traces still preserved to us of that particular fast with which 
I am more immediately concerned. More than thirty years ago 
there were found in two East Anglian churches, certain curious 
objects which at the time completely puzzled the best English 
antiquaries. They consisted in each case of a pair of wheels 
cut out of sheet iron. At Yaxley, the wheels, which measured 
a little over two feet in diameter, were found separated, but at 
Long Stratton they were united by a pin passing through the 
centre of each, round which pin each wheel was free to revolve, 
while the pin itself was attached by both extremities to a long 
handle by which the apparatus could be held or hung up. It 
was not easy to conjecture what possible ecclesiastical purpose 
this curious picce of furniture could have been intended to serve. 
By some it was conjectured that they were simply iron-work 
ornaments intended for the two leaves of a large door. Others 
supposed that these objects were meant to carry a number of 
small bells, which might thus be rung at the same time. The 
antiquarics, however, were completely at fault until Mr. Sewell, 
the original discoverer of the wheels, was able to answer his 
own question from a passage in a German satirical poem of the 
sixteenth century. The poem is called Regnum Papisticum, and 
was written by one Thomas Kirchmeyer, better known in the 
Latinized form of his name as Naogeorgus. In Elizabeth’s 
reign it was translated into English in an extremely scarce 
volume by Barnaby Googe. In this satire occurs the following 
passage : 


Besides they keepe our Lady’s fast at sundrie solemne tymes, 

Instructed by a turning wheel, or as the lot assignes. 

For every Sexton hath a wheel, that hangeth for the viewe, 

Markte round about with certaine dayes, unto the Virgin dewe, 

Which holy through the year are kept, from whence hangs down a thread, 


1 Hartzheim, Concilia Germania, vol. iv. p. 394, &c. 
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Of length sufficient to be touched, and to be handled. 

Now when that any servant of our Ladye’s cometh here, 
And seeks to have some certain day by lotte for to appeere, 
The Sexton turns the wheel about, and bids the stander by, 
To hold the thred whereby he doth the time and season try : 
Wherein he ought to keep his fast, and every other thing, 
That decent is, or longing to our Ladie’s worshipping.! 


It is interesting in the same connection to note the language 
of the Reformer, Tyndale: 


What shall I say [he complains] of the open idolatry of innumerable 
fasts ; of St. Brendon’s fast, St. Patrick’s fast, &c., . . . of our Lady’s 
fast, either seven year the same day that her day falleth on in March, 
and then begin, or one year with bread and water.” 


Now I think that there can be no doubt whatever that the 
passage in Naogeorgus does explain the curious wheels of which 
East Anglia apparently has preserved the only two extant 
specimens. How they were used is by no means so clear to me, 
and there are many reasons why Mr. Sewell’s explanation is not 
quite satisfactory. Such as it is, however, I give it here: 


When a person wanted to know from which of the six days he 
should begin to keep his Lady fast, he would pay the sexton a visit at 
church, and try his wheel in the vestry. The sexton, of course, kept 
his wheel ready for use, . . . with a string fastened to each of the six 
holes*’—three on each of the two wheels—assigned by some mark near 
each hole to the six days respectively sacred to St. Mary. Had the 
exigencies of metre allowed, the six strings would, no doubt, have been 
more clearly indicated both in Latin and English ; where now the two 
authors speak only of one string, z.e., attached to each hole. These six 
strings, then, were to indicate (just as the faces of the die) the six Lady 
days, from one of which the Lady fast was to commence. All being 
ready, the sexton, hanging up his wheel so that it would revolve freely, 
or (not being an infirm man) holding it up at arm’s length, he perhaps 
gets some one to set the wheel going by both pulling it and turning it 





! Barnaby Googe, bk. iii. p. 36. Kirchmeyer’s original Latin runs thus : 
Quin etiam Marize festa jejunia luce, 
Observant, rotula quam versa et jacta dedit sors. 
Quisque etenim zedituus rotulam suspendit in cede 
Signatam circum vel sex vel quinque diebus 
Addictis Marize, totum festisque per annum : 
A quaque ad captum dependet chordula longa. 
Si Marize ergo venit cultor, lucemque sibi unam 
Sorte dari cupit, is rotulam convertit in orbem, 
Cultoremque jubet cursu comprendere filum. 
Inde diem discit, stata quo jejunia servet, 
Plurimaque in Marize faciatque et pendat honorem. 


(Kirchmeyer, lib, iii, Edit. 1559, p. 110.) 
2 Tyndale, Zxfosttion (Parker Society), vol. ii. p. 98. 
3 Both the sets of wheels have six holes, three to each wheel. 
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round at the same time; and while it is thus in motion, he bids the 
person who has come to try ¢o catch one string while it revolves. The 
string caught indicates the Lady day to be selected for the Lady fast. 
It will be observed that two radii (one in each wheel), being purposely 
bent, prevented either wheel from making a complete revolution.} 


Without indicating other difficulties in this explanation, I 
will content myself with remarking that I think the six strings 
were meant to represent, not six feasts of our Lady, but the six 
days of the week. It is here that Dives and Pauper comes in to 
help us, in a passage which I venture to quote at length. 


Dives. Is it lawfull to trust in these fastings new found to flee 
sudden death ? 

Pauper. It is a great folly to trust therein. For as I said now late, 
God wills that man and woman be uncertain what time that they 
should die, and in what manner. For God wills that man and woman 
be always busy to flee sin, and for to do well for dread of death, 
and always ready what time that God will send after them. And if men 
were certain by such fasting that they should not die suddenly, but have 
time of repentance, and to be shriven and houselled, they should be 
the more reckless in their living, and they should the less care for to do 
amiss, in hope of amendment in their dying. And therefore God 
granteth them not the end, nor the effect that they fast for. For greater 
sudden death wist I never men had, than I wist them have that have 
fasted such fasts vii. years about, nor more despiteful and shameful in 
open punishing of their sin, and there was never so much sudden 
death so long reigning in this land, as hath been since such fasting 
began. We may not threaten God, nor put Him to no laws. And 
therefore we should put always our life and our death only in His will, 
praying to Him of His grace, that He will ordain for us both in life 
and death, as it is most to His worship and help of our soul. It is well 
done for to pray to God with fasting and good deeds, that He save us 
from sudden death, for all Holy Church prayeth so; but for to set 
faith in such nice observances, and ween to be secure of their asking, 
for such observances, that is not lawful, for we may not know the will 
of God in such things without a special revelation of God ; we may 
pray, and ought to pray, but God shall grant as Him liketh, and as He 
seeth that it is most speedful to us, and most to His worship. And 
therefore Solomon saith : No man witteth securely whether he is worthy 
hate or love. And yet we hope, and ought all to hope, that God will 
love us and save us, if we do our devoir. Fasting is good, if it be done 
in measure and manner and in good intention, so that men set no 
misbelief therein, nor ground them in no lesynges nor in no nice 
observances. But in as much as they prefer in their fasting, days of 
their own choice, before the days that be ordained by Holy Church to 


1 Norfolk Archeology, vol. ix. p. 212. 
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fast; in so much they sin in presumption, and do prejudice to Holy 
Church, that ordained such days, that be most convenient to fast, as 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 

Dives. I see no reason in such fasting, nor why it should be more 
medeful (meritorious) to fast all Mondays in the year, when the feast of 
our Lady in Lent falleth on the Monday, than for to fast in worship of 
her the Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday. For I believe securely that the 
meed of fasting, or the virtue of fasting, is not assigned nor limited by 
the letters of the kalendar, nor follow not the course of the kalendar, nor 
changeth not from one day to another day, although the letters change 
from one day to another. And so, as me thinks, such fasting is grounded 
in some leasing, and feigning, and in some misbelief full nigh witchcraft. 

‘auper. Methinketh the same. For although the feast fall sometime 
on the Monday, sometime on the Tuesday, yet the deed in itself fell 
neither on the Monday nor on the Tuesday, but it fell on the Friday,! 
for then the Angel greeted our Lady, and then she conceived God’s 
Son, Lord of bliss. And xxxiii. years after, the same time and the 
same day, that is to say, on Good Friday about mid-day, she saw her 
dear Son dying for mankind upon the rood-tree. And so methinketh, 
that it is more pleasing to God and to our Lady, and more convenient 
to fast the Friday in the worship of Christ that died for us all on that 
day, and also in worship of our Lady, that conceived that day her dear 
Son at the greeting of the Angel, than to fast either Monday or 
Tuesday. And in as much as they ween, that such fast should not 
avail them, to the end that they fast it for, but if (unless) they change 
their fast year by year, after the course of the kalendar, and that must 
be done vii. years during, (one) after other, it is a nice fantasy and 
misbelief, full nigh witchcraft. For Christ might grant them that boon 
as well for five, or six, or for eight years’ fasting. I found never ground 
whereof it came, neither reason nor authority find I none.* 

When the author of Dives and Pauper tells us that he can 
find no reason why seven years should have been determined 
for the duration of this fast rather than five or eight, he is 
overlooking, I think, the consideration that when a man has 
fasted one day in each week for seven years, he will have per- 
formed equivalently an entire year of fasting. That this is the 
true explanation becomes clear from Tyrdale’s remark that one 
year’s (uninterrupted) fasting on bread and water was held to 
serve as well as a single day in the week spread out over seven 
years. Here then is the link which binds together the various 
statements quoted above, and I venture to infer that the author 
of Dives and Pauper has rather misunderstood the object 

1 Pauper refers here to a widespread medieval tradition that our Lord both 


became incarnate, and was crucified on a Friday, the 25th of March. 
* Dives and Pauper, precept i. ch. 42. 
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with which the feast of the Annunciation was introduced to 
determine the weekly fasting day. The devotion consisted in 
fasting the year round. The easiest way of performing it was 
by taking one day a week for seven years. But here arose the 
difficulty—a most serious one for rustic minds—of settling which 
day they ought to commence on. Should it be Friday, which 
was already always a fast day, or Sunday, which was never such, 
or Saturday, which was our Lady’s day, or Monday, which 
seemed naturally to come first? To solve this most perplexing 
problem two devices seem to have been adopted. One was to 
take our Lady’s Annunciation, March 25th, then the first day 
in the legal year. If that fell on a Monday the first year, it 
would ordinarily fall on a Tuesday the next, and soon. This 
arrangement, owing to the occurrence of leap years, would not 
have given a twelvemonth’s fast to each day of the week in 
succession. Those who followed it out during seven con- 
secutive years would always be in the same case of having 
skipped one day in the week altogether, while on some one 
other day they had fasted two years. Thus for one year a man 
would fast every Monday, for the next every Tuesday, and so 
on, but there would be no one of his seven years in which he 
fasted on Thursdays ; instead of that, in his last year he would 
fast on Mondays again. The other device for relieving anxious 
folk from the embarrassment of decision was “the sexton’s 
wheel,” as Mr. Sewell has christened it. He considers that it 
was a mere apparatus for casting lots, answering the functions 
of a dice-box or a teetotum. I am half inclined to suspect 
that it was a very rude calculating machine helping to determine 
on what day a man should begin to fast, in order that as the 
leap years came round, he might always avoid having to fast 
on Sunday. It would be hopeless, however, to attempt to 
discuss the matter without diagrams. 

One other point of interest may be touched upon before 
I conclude. Father Gasquet, in the article in the Dublin already 
referred to, makes a valuable suggestion about the authorship 
of Dives and Pauper. The writer cannot, he considers, have 
been, as previously supposed, the Carmelite Henry Parker, who 
died in 1470. Everything about the composition points to an 
earlier date. On the other hand, there is a considerable resem- 
blance between the style of the treatise and that of the sermons 
of Bishop Brunton of Rochester, who lived under Richard IL, 
and to him accordingly Father Gasquet is tempted to attribute 
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it. This seems probable enough if only Brunton, on the other 
hand, is not a little too early. I venture, therefore, to call 
attention to a curious passage which, while it may possibly 
help to explain why the author is so ready to suspect super- 
stitious motives in the Annunciation fast, seems in any case to 
point clearly to the year 1405 as the date of the composition 
of the treatise. The chapter I quote is the forty-seventh of the 
First Precept. 


Dives. What sayest thou of them that divine by the first day of the 
year, that is, the first Kalends of January, and by the Christmas day, 
what shall fall in the year following: that if it fall on the Sunday, the 
winter following shall be good, and the summer good and dry and 
plenty of wine ; oxen and sheep shall wax and multiply, old men and 
old women shall die, and accord shall be made that year also ? 

fauper. I say that it is open folly and witchcraft, and full high 
offence to the majesty of God. For He that made all things, and 
ruleth all things, is not bounded nor arted to the course nor law of the 
Kalendar. He needeth no Kalendar in His governance: but He 
governeth and deemeth this world by truth and equity medled 
(mingled or tempered) with mercy, and after that men deserve, he 
sendeth them woe and wealth, peace or war, what day that ever the 
Kalends of January or Christmas day fall on. In the year of our 
Lord A.D. 1400, the Kalends of January fell on the Thursday, when 
(as they say) should fall plenty of all good and peace also, but that year 
following great hunger, great pestilence, sudden death, war fell within 
the land, and war without, dread, sorrow, and care, and tribulation in 
every degree. ‘The Kalends hath changed since from day to day, and 
this year is come again on the Thursday,! but our disease changeth not 
but always into worse for our sins. For our sins always increase and 
lessen not. 


Pauper pursues the theme somewhat further, but I will quote 
only the phrase with which he ends his very sensible reply toa 
remark of Dives, that some people profess to divine from the 
thunder the course of the year afterwards. “Only God,” says 
Pauper, “knoweth for certain what is to come of such things 
[war, famine, pestilence, &c.], and where and when it shall fall. 
And God useth not the thunder as a horn to blow his counsel 
about the world.” 

One last word on a curious woodcut which Mr. Seweil has 
reproduced in his article, and which is taken from Barclay’s 
translation (c. 1507) of Sebastian Brant’s Sizp of Fools. In that 


1 This yere ben comyn agen on the Thursdaye.” This is the reading of the 
MSS. Royal, 17, c. xxi. and 17, c. xxii. 
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engraving we see a little chapel and a circular object on the 
wall, which Mr. Sewell has taken to be the sexton’s wheel. This 
it is certainly not. There is not a word upon the subject in the 
letter-press, either in the original or the translation, and a glance 
at the corresponding German woodcut at once shows the object 
to be the sort of aureole often painted round the anointed 
crosses in the wall of a consecrated church, with a candle in 
front of it, which, from defective perspective, in this case looks a 
little like the handle of the wheel. I am tempted to quote two 
of the stanzas of the poem which Barclay has written to illus- 
trate this picture. The author, his cap and bells cast behind 
him, is kneeling before our Lady presenting his work to her, 
and, in reference to the ocean of the world upon which he and 
his “ship of fools” have been sailing, he ends each stanza with 
the words, “In this tempestuous sea.” The verses serve well to 
show how genuine was the feeling which in Catholic times often 
underlay much apparent extravagance alike in literature and in 
religion. 


A Conclusyon of this Boke, with a Balade of the translators in the 
honoure of the blessyd Virgyn Mary, Moder of God. 


T. 


O Moder Mary flower of all womankynde 

In beauty passyng each earthly creature, 

In whom the Fiend no thought of synne coude fynde, 
O blessyd Moder, remaynyng Mayden pure, 

O gleaming lampe, in lyght passyng nature, 

Moste clere Crystall by clene virgynyte 

O holy Moder, and Virgyn most demure 

Direct our lyfe in this tempestuous sea. 


VIII. 
Thou art the starre, blasynge with beamys bryght 
Above this worldes waves so violent, 
Our synnes darke enclerynge with thy lyght 
Mannys mediatrice to God Omnipotent, 
Wherefore to thee, O Lady, I present 
This symple Boke, thoughe it unworthy be, 
But pore and symple and moche ineloquent 
Rudely composyd in this tempestuous sea. 

















“Pey Gaudia Tua.” 





Stow Ly the pale horizon dawned 
Around an English wood, 

Low lying in the fields of May ; 
And at its edge I stood. 


There is no dark in Maytime, 
Dim between dusk and dawn: 
The small wild creatures of the night 
Had noiselessly withdrawn ; 


The birds had not yet wakened :— 
And down the hushed wood-walk 
I heard a sweet sound coming 


Of young and childish talk. 


The cuckoo only rested not ; 
His wild and wandering note 

All night had called from depths of air 
So near, and so remote. 


Lightfooted came two visitants, 
Through folded bush and bower ; 

Their garments, faintly shimmering, 
Were like the white May-flower. 


A dream of maiden loveliness 
Seemed stranger-like to pass ; 

And by the hand a little child 

She led along the grass. 








“ Per Gaudia Tua.” 







His face from out the under-maze 
Broke like a wonder fresh ; 






The heavenly roses of the dawn 
Were breathing in his flesh. 







And both, with fond, familiar eyes, 
That swerved not from their mark, 

Through the protecting thicket thorns 
Looked deep into the dark. 








They stayed their steps by nests concealed 
Of many a song-bird brown ; 

The child stretched out his little hand, 
And stroked the heads of down. 

















Her darker mantle in their play 
Had fallen from her head ; 
And all her hair about her neck 

The boy’s fond fingers spread. 


The Day-star in the glowing sky 
Shone like the eyes serene, 

Of her who seemed to be in years 
The elder by fifteen. 


The lovely world grew pale and light, 
The calm world bathed in dew ; 
All through the sky, across the fields, 

Sounded—Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


The child looked up towards the loud 
Aerial salute ; 
Her eyes were stars, but His were suns :— 













He mused one moment, mute. 






“JT hold,” He said, “this small round globe, 
That rolls within My hand ; 

I hear this cuckoo’s floating call 

In many a far-off land. 
















“ Per Gaudia Tua.” 


‘‘ The boundless forests of the North 
Shake off their frozen dream ; 
Secret and irresistible, 
The rushing, rustling stream 


“ Breaks, breaks, through stem, and branch, and leaf ; 


And wilds without a way, 
Where twenty thousand fugitives 
Are hiding night and day. 


“ They hear the cuckoo’s homeward call, 


They feel the homeward thrill ; 


Flight! Flight! and Flight! whate’er befall :— 


Oh, how they suffer still!” 


“But, O my little Jesus!” 
The Maiden- Mother said, 

“ Dost Thou not love this England, 
Where we before have played ? 


“ The copses and the meadows 
Are all so cool and sweet ; 

The moss and the small grasses grow 
Soft for Thy little feet. 


‘“ And oh! the beds of primroses 
For Thy own limbs seem made, 

And for the heavenly night when I 
Might Thee thereon have laid. 


“Oh, blesséd is the narrow home, 
And the beloved hills ! 

Yet through the stones of Nazareth 
Some awful boding thrills, 


“ But in this dewy England, 
Where trickling brooks run clear, 

I clasp Thee close, my little Child, 

And I forget to fear!” 






































































“ Per Gaudia Tua.” 


“ Across the sea,’ He answered, 
“They call it Angel-land ; 

But better than the Angels’ 

Thy own sweet name shall stand ; 


“ And the fair sons and daughters 
Of this most blesséd Isle, 

Shall call it Mary’s Dowry, 
And flourish in thy smile.” 


“Oh! I must bring them apple-trees, 
And blossom of the bean, 

And plum-trees white, and cherry-trees, 
And gardens in the green 


“Of roses and campanulas, 
And my tall lilies white, 
And irises and marigolds :’ 


She spoke in her delight. 


“But, O My Mother!” and His voice 
Was wistful then, and sad, 
“Out in the dawn together, 


Are we not sometimes glad ? 


“ Have I not brought thee some sweet hours ? 
Is it all tears and pain ? 

Am I not thine for evermore ?”— 
The cuckoo called again. 


“If I had never come to thee >——’” 
I heard the Child’s voice say : 
But they had passed my hiding-place, 


Out on their own free way. 


Then the long shadows suddenly 

Swept over,—and Day broke ; 
And with the sun the thick white mist 
Rose from the ground like smoke. 

















“ Per Gaudia Tua.” 


And swiftly each upcurling wave 
Uncovered in its fold 

Breadth after breadth of cowslip stalks, 
And myriad heads of gold. 


The Child, the Mother, ankle-deep, 
Stood in the fragrant sea ; 
And over them the morning mist 


Rolled upward, silently. 


The veil of vapour rent, and left 
The glittering meadow bare 

And empty :—they had vanished too, 
And were no longer there. 


But the height of heaven quivered with joy, 
Where the larks hung out of sight ; 

And a happy bird on every bough 
Sang praises to the light. 


And through the wood a glint of blue 
Was tracked, the stems between, 

The deep-sea blue of hyacinths, 
Where’er their steps had been. 


But ’mid the morning chorus 
Of the May music wild, 

I missed the heavenlier voices 
Of the Mother and the Child. 


MARIA MONICA, 











The Price of Truth. 


— = 


THE historian who turns his mind to the consideration of the 
religious aspects of the dying century, might well sum up his 
description in one brief word—restlessness. The periodicals, 
the magazines, the works of fiction are full of restlessness and of 
the desire to know what so many are coming to regard as the 
unknowable. There are thousands seeking a logical basis, 
resting on which the individual can say credo, and the very 
multiplication of would-be teachers proves but the more clearly 
the fallacy that the man who wants truth can satisfy himself by 
saying opznor. This, then, is the opportunity for the Catholic 
Faith, and we are not surprised when we read of sixteen 
thousand conversions in the course of the past year. The Papal 
Bull on Anglican Ordinations has fallen like a bombshell in the 
midst of the fold of the Establishment; it has called forth a 
document, remarkable and historic, from its two Archbishops, 
vague and unsatisfactory though it must appear as a reply, and 
doubtless disappointing to the extreme High Church party. 
At the same time, the institution of a Converts’ Relief Fund 
opportunely reminds us of the practical and mundane side of 
the controversy, an aspect of the question pressing and real, if 
secondary in importance to the theological. What has been 
the experience of those sixteen thousand converts, a very large 
percentage of whom have probably learnt the distressing con- 
nection there so often is between creed and the pocket? 
Probably there is not one who has not had to buy the truth 
in some form or another, to offer some mundane sacrifice at 
its altar, to experience the pressure of “things spiritual” upon 
“things temporal.” It is especially so, however, in the case of 
the majority of the ex-Anglican clergy, men who have been 
pressed to ask themselves, “Can I afford the truth?” men who 
are working out an answer in the negative, since belief and the 
necessaries of life, which once went hand in hand, have been 
divorced. Rejoicing in the freedom that truth gives, yet how 
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they grow weak and weary under the bondage of hourly 
anxiety: staking all on their conviction as to the great future 
issue—day by day, hour by hour, the uncertainty of the present 
goads them. They have changed uncertainty of opinion for 
the certitude of faith; but they have in the process lost the 
certainty of daily bread and butter in possible view of the 
workhouse. A brief glance at the position of such may not be 
out of place: at least it is no fancy picture, and needs no skilled 
pen of the novelist to portray. 

We may take the case of one of the beneficed clergy of the 
Anglican Establishment, and that not of an incumbent of one 
of the rich livings, but let us say of fairly comfortable and easy 
circumstances. He has worked his way to this position by the 
usual gradual steps, beginning life at the University, shaping 
his whole course with this goal in view, his whole education and 
training being directed to this end as a permanent position for 
life. In some respects he enjoys an ideal position; he has 
probably wife and children; he is surrounded by his people, 
among whom he is an authority, a consolation, a helper, and 
a friend. His duties and his labours are much or little according 
as his conscience directs him in his ideal of his work. He can 
make himself beloved, respected, sometimes idolized. His time, 
his duties, his services, are in his own hands; he may enjoy 
otium cum dignitate, unharassed, contented, unstrained, or 
expend his strength in voluntary labours of love, in active 
visitation, in multiplied services. He has opportunity for study 
in comfort ; he ascends his pulpit-steps week by week, ready to 
do his best to teach, exhort, warn, and console, out of his 
experience that grows year by year. There is the secure and 
happy home circle round him, the certainty of his daily bread, 
the absence of anxiety to goad him. And suddenly, in the 
midst of this harmony there strikes a discordant note ; it comes 
in the first presentment to his mind of a “doubt.” It knocks at 
the door of his intellect and his heart, and it forces an entrance 
as an unexpected and unwelcome visitor. He, the preacher, is 
he sure of his message; he, the teacher, are his credentials 
without flaw? No matter what its proximate cause; it may 
be some article he has read, some death-bed he has witnessed, 
some page of history he has turned over anew, but the rest, the 
ease, the calm of faith are gone for ever. It is the commence- 
ment of the most terrible position a man of honesty can have to 
face in this life; it is the beginning of a battle between this 
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world and the next, for unless smothered and successfully put 
out of sight, this doubt increases and grows large, and points to 
an issue that involves the upheaval of a whole life, the breaking 
of every tie that is dear and close, the facing of an unknown 
and uncertain change of surroundings and circumstances, the 
sacrifice of personal tastes, comforts, and hopes. Truth, honesty, 
self-respect pull one way ; “common sense,” worldliness, and the 
necessities of daily life, the other. It is that peculiar struggle 
between creed and the pocket, between faith and temporalities, 
which can only arise in the case of a man whose daily bread 
depends on the belief he holds and teaches to others. The 
strongest affections of the human heart are involved, as such a 
man looks around on his home, his wife and child, his little 
household gods, humble it may be, but dear to him. He sees the 
table he sat at to prepare his sermons, the sunny rooms, the 
garden across which he has so often made his way to the chime 
of the church bell. He sees the faces that have all turned to him 
as he officiates, the children whom he has taught in the schools, 
the young couples he has married, the vacant places whose late 
occupants he has buried. There has been so much to make life 
pleasant, such easy ambitions satisfied, such a contented lot, and 
over all this is pointed the finger of Truth showing the way to a 
veritable desert. There are the minor considerations of the 
certain loss of friends, the motives that are always imputed for 
such a step, the family letters, the remarks of those who have 
never felt themselves in the same position, and to whom the 
resigning of everything appears naturally to be worse than folly. 
There comes the time of agony when he stands at an altar 
where he feels himself to be no real priest; when he forces 
himself to preach, and cannot deliver the doubt that is in his 
heart: there comes the day when he is face to face with the 
fact that he can go on no longer. Next the inevitable and 
irrevocable plunge, the victory of truth, the wrench that breaks 
the old strands. The spiritual load is cast off, that the back 
may feel the pressure of the new temporal burden. Happy that 
man who, if he has a partner in life, finds her in spiritual 
harmony with himself: courageous the man who, when it is 
otherwise, still holds on in the way of penury, privation, loss of 
position, and absolute darkness as to the immediate future, in 
which he is compelled to involve those nearest and dearest to 
him, for what he is sure to be told is “his latest fad.” The 
pressure of the conviction of the truth is an unknown force to 
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those who go through life happy and satisfied with self-evolved 
opinion. It is not for us to venture on the question, how many 
there may be to-day who sce the truth, and recognize its price, 
and feel they cannot pay it. Suppose the spiritual battle won, 
then comes the stern reality of the necessities of life, the finding 
of employment in the present state of the salary-earning market, 
the daily weary quest for work, as the little funds grow less and 
less. The furniture is sold, the little trinkets, gifts, and orna- 
ments, relics of the past, each with its little history. The 
advertisement column is searched, those “wanted” insertions 
that each raise a little hope, and all end in the return home with 
disappointment. That clerkship, only £60 a year, with its three 
hundred applicants, many of whom are men of education and 
ability, and University degrees, all struggling for the lower rung 
of such a very short ladder. That Company that requires a 
trustworthy man as secretary, where sits the urbane and well- 
nourished advertiser, who you find only wants a few hundreds 
invested to secure so lucrative and exceptionally prosperous 
a position. The rejected literary efforts, good in quality perhaps, 
but without a known name, and therefore valueless in an age 
when it is individualism and not merit that commands success. 
The search for lodgings or accommodation of some sort, cheap 
and yet cheaper as the months go on. Such lodgings, too, as 
our cities offer, the two pair back, the stuffy, dirty rooms, the 
evil cooking, the want of attention that only money can procure; 
the constant makeshifts to “make things do,” after the habits of 
refinement, and modest ease, and palatable food. Such rents 
and prices even for this, as only the weary hunter knows, while 
his friends in their comfortable houses are continually advising 
to seek something cheaper yet, and yet more cut down expenses. 
Then the last things sold, the clothes worn out, the inevitable 
horror of debt or charity, inevitable while work comes not, and 
inquiries always bringing the same answer from every one, that 
they know of nothing to do at present, and the doubtful 
“bearing in mind” if an opening does arise. Round and round 
go the days and months, and the great feasts of the Church 
itself bring their reminder of the temporal pressure. The joy of 
the feast of the Nativity is quickly followed by the Christmas 
bills. The Annunciation, the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, and 
Michaelmas, each marks the inevitable calendar quarter-day, 
with its exceedingly mundane and realistic reminders. If 
illness comes, the doctor’s visit is a terror of fresh burden ; his 
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carriage at the door speaks of another anxiety beyond the 
patient’s state. Can you not picture all the little details of the 
case, of a man of middle age having in reality to begin life all 
afresh, and that without any of the advantages most beginners 
have. Untrained and inexperienced for most positions, or at 
least regarded as such; hustled in a labour market, where the 
supply daily grows as the demand diminishes; the teaching 
world overstocked and decreasingly ill paid in consequence ; the 
opening to the literary world generally only to be found witha 
golden key, except in cases of most exceptional genius. 

Such is a picture of the price of truth ; it is not exaggerated, 
but a fact ; its cost is the measure of conviction, its only excuse 
the momentousness of the issue. If it were not for the truth, 
how unutterable, nay, how criminal the folly of any man who 
puts himself in such a position. How strange it is that it is 
generally those men who cannot afford such a step who have 
the conviction forced upon them, while those having means that 
would enable them to embrace the truth without such worldly 
ruin, seem so often satisfied and contented to remain happily 
where their opinions and the extra loaves and fishes are in 
harmony ; whereas the man of honour, who shrinks from and 
feels almost physically unwell at the idea of debt, is forced to 
the acceptance of the choice between hypocrisy that is remu- 
nerative, or honesty that fixes a millstone round his neck and 
drowns him in the deep waters of want and necessity. So 
much for the moderately beneficed clergy of the Anglican 
Church who take this step. We seldom if ever hear of it among 
those who have climbed high and enjoy the prizes of their 
calling. We have yet to see a wealthy Dean, or Canon, or 
member. of the Episcopate, driven into the desert of want by 
the inflexibility of a grim logic,and descending from the exalted 
pedestal of an authority and a teacher, to take the lowest form 
in the Penny Catechism, and become a pupil of the Divine 
Teacher. But we cannot but wonder at times, did the pursuing 
doubt never enter such a mind, the thought of a fresh inquiry 
never intrude itself, the possibility of being in a wrong position 
never occur, in this day when the City on the Hill can less and 
less be hid, and the light that radiates from it is so much more 
conspicuous than it was even a decade ago? No one can judge, 
but can any convert of ten years’ standing fail to think how 
much clearer even now than then seem the reasons for the step 
taken, how much less easy now to ignore the accumulative 
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weight of evidence, and to wonder how men can stay where 
they are to-day when in his first day of doubt, the truth was 
even less conspicuously forced upon the thinking and reading 


mind. 

In the case of an unbeneficed clergyman, the ordinary curate, 
with his stipend of but £150 a year, perhaps the price of truth 
seems less severe. But it must be borne in mind, apart from the 
amount paid for his present labours, which in many cases may 
be his little all, there is also the same sacrifice of prospects. 
He looks to the prospect of his benefice ultimately, and how 
many have resigned this whose prospects were a certainty, 
who were proving themselves conspicuous by their preaching, or 
parochial work, or powers of organization, who were more or 
less marked men, if young, in some cases men who had 
offers before their eyes even at the very last. Their struggle is 
much the same, they alike must begin life anew, all unequipped, 
and rendered useless by their antecedents, which fitted them for 
one particular line only. Apart from the question of whether 
they are precluded by marriage from the priesthood, it seems a 
common error to assume that a man who has been one of the 
Anglican ministry has of necessity a real vocation for the 
Catholic priesthood. It may be so, and so much the less 
the cost of a few years waiting ; but since conversion implies a 
new attitude of mind, not a mere change of views as regards 
religious truth, it by no means follows that a partiality for the 
position of an Anglican clergyman is synonymous with a real 
vocation. Apart from the consideration of real vocation, how 
great is the difference between a position wherein each teacher 
is more or less his own authority, and that wherein he is but the 
representative of the external authority to which he submits in 
common with those he teaches. In the one position he can 
change his views to their opposite extremes, and remain in the 
same position, the same cure or benefice ; he is uncommitted, 
and untrammelled, except within the broadest and most elastic 
boundaries. It is not impossible to find the same teacher in 
the same church, where, a year or two ago, all was of the most 
ultra-extreme High Church type, whereas to-day altar and 
candles and vestments have given place to the lowest or 
broadest Evangelicalism. There is nothing irrevocable in a 
position where what vestige there is of authority allows almost 
unlimited scope, where teaching is merely the opinion of the 
individual, and learning gives place to the consideration whether 
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or no his opinions coincide with those who listen to him. It is 
no uncharitable criticism on Anglicanism, but a mere statement 
of fact, that the present wave of opinion that has so widely 
changed its aspect, has been, and still generally is, in distinct 
disobedience to the authority that exists, whether viewed as 
episcopal, or that of the Crown as represented by its courts. 
How widely different the position of a teacher who is as respon- 
sible for the truth as those whom he teaches, who himself 
submits to an authority of which he is as much the pupil as 
those who accept him as its exponent. 

Such’ is the picture, such the contrast, that each announce- 
ment of a fresh “clerical convert” raises in the mind. On the 
one hand modest ease, secure position, absence of anxiety, and 
a position pleasing to many traits in human nature; on the 
other the squalor, the penury, the two-pair back, and all it 
involves, but the conviction of the truth and its mental reward, 
in spite of its price. On the one hand respect, a good position 
in society, a settled home and life; on the other many a 
derision, a wandering search for work, unavailing applications, 
charity or debt. On the one hand being looked up to as the 
centre of a little world, on the other beginning life as a nobody, 
numberless humiliations, the ever present feeling of failure. 
What is to be done to help, since the pecuniary question is as 
delicate as it is urgent? There are so many people ready to say 
that an adequate provision for such needs would assume the 
appearance of an inducement towards the step such men take. 
It is probably little to be feared that such inducement will ever 
assume proportions alarmingly alluring, or afford a peg on which 
to hang a fresh motive in addition to those so frequently substi- 
tuted for the real one when such conversions take place. In 
face of the strange fact that it is usually the poor who help the 
poor the most, we need hardly fear an overwhelming influx to 
any funds that may be devoted to help the most pressing needs. 
But would it not be possible to institute some kind of employ- 
ment bureau for converts, some method of bringing supply and 
demand together, so as to provide some work, that there may be 
some prospect of earning, and not merely of charity? There 
are many of ability in the literary or scholastic line, for whom 
probably there would be some demand if they could be brought 
in touch with the new world they have entered. Is there no 
scope for literary research which shall shed yet clearer light on 
the truth, and help its cause, and rais: a breakwater to the 
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utter indifferentism of the day, if such benefit to the cause 
could be adequately remunerated? There are those willing 
and capable to work for the new faith for which they have 
sacrificed all, if those will come forward who care enough for its 
growth and dissemination to provide the necessary sinews of 
war. It is easy to advise men to cut their coat according to 
their cloth, but to make a coat without any cloth at all truly 
reduces the convert to the position of those ancients in bondage, 
who were driven by the lash to make bricks without straw. 
The lash is there already, the necessity of living either on 
charity, or in debt, the burden of suffering either of which can 
at least be imagined, in the case of men of such antecedents, if 
never felt by those who know it not. There are signs that the 
need and difficulty will increase, the tide flow stronger, the 
inevitable choice become more imperative in the near future. 
We live in an age of promotion of great schemes, a generation 
that talks much of the betterment of the masses by the classes, 
and of rich and poor being brought more in touch with each 
other. Truly there is hardly any kind of poverty that should 
more appeal to the members of that faith out of love of which 
such sacrifices are being continually if silently made, than that 
poverty which is no fault of those who are now so handicapped 
in life’s journey, who know not whither to turn in their need, 
who are facing the same great issue at the end of it all, and 
are a living testimony before the world, even compelling its 
respect, for the prevailing power of the truth. As the positions 
they are forced into are the measure of their conviction, other- 
wise they would be but as fools, so are they silently paying out 
in anxiety, and penury, and hope deferred that maketh,the heart 
sick, the price of truth. 
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Zwo Centuries of ’Verts. 
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IN introducing to the reader a second instalment of the illus- 
trious converts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, I 
may content myself with calling attention again to the con- 
spicuously worthless character of almost every convert to 
Protestantism whose change of creed caused a sensation; and, 
on the other hand, to the absence even in the more respectable 
remainder of any moral qualities which could rouse the faintest 
spark of enthusiasm. In the short list to which the pressure 
of other matter limits me, we find such worthies as Thomas 
Dangerfield, Marco Antonio de Dominis, Stephen Dugdale, 
Thomas Fuller, Thomas Gage, and Antonio Gavin. The brief 
summary of the career of each of these will well repay perusal. 
De Dominis, Archbishop as he was, is a personage of special 
interest. Received with open arms and loaded with preferment, 
in the course of six years he made himself detested among the 
Anglicans who had welcomed him so warmly. Venal, selfish, 
and domineering, he utterly disgusted those among whom he 
lived, and it may well be believed that he found it so easy to 
escape out of the country, simply because the English Pro- 
testants themselves were thankful to be rid of him on any terms. 
On the other hand, the list here printed affords an interesting 
contrast to de Dominis in Goodman, the Anglican Bishop of 
Gloucester, whe took a step in the opposite sense to the Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, by passing from the English Church to the 
Roman. Goodman was not a very strong character; he was 
accused of simony in obtaining his promotion to the see of 
Hereford, but none the less his friends, knowing well his leanings 
and his final abandonment of their Church, spoke well of him to 
the last.!. Fuller, for instance, writes of him: 


' The scandal of Goodman’s simony with regard to the bishopric of Hereford is 
put in a very different light by a letter from Rossingham to Sir T. Pickering, 
Dec. 31, 1633. (Mayor, Materials for Life of Goodman, Cambridge Archeological 
Society, Commmnnica’ions, vol. ii. 127.) 















To give Goodman his due, he was a harmless man, hurtful to none 
but himself, pitiful to the poor, hospitable to his neighbours, against 
the ruining of any of an opposite judgment, and gave the most he left 
to pious uses. Hewas no contemptible historian; but I confess an 
undermatch to Dr. Hackwell. But I remember the ring bequeathed to 
me in his will, with the posy thereof, Regutem defunctis ; and therefore 
I will no longer be troublesome to his memory, who was made Bishop 
1624, and some seven years since deceased in Westminster, almost 
eighty years of age.! 


The very terms in which that most spiteful of controver- 
sialists, Dr. White Kennet, the Bishop of Peterborough, attacks 
his memory, sufficiently indicate the kind of standard by which 
he and the almost universal voice of the Church of England 
judged of episcopal excellence. 


It is further remarkable, that as this was the only apostate Bishop of 
our Church since the Reformation, so he was the only one who left 
children to beg their bread. I saw the example at my own doors ; 
where an old woman, a common travelling beggar, used this argument 
to incite my charity, that she was the daughter of Bishop Goodman: 
and though at first I suspected the truth, yet upon inquiry from her 
after the person, fortune, and even writings of Bishop Goodman, I 
found she might well bear that near relation to him.? 


One would be curious to know in what book of the new 
Testament that special beatitude is to be found: Blessed are the 
preachers of the Gospel who amass a comfortable fortune, and 
leave their children well provided for. 

Although I am tempted to offer a few observations upon 
some of the converts to Anglicanism who were less notorious 
impostors, men like Myles Davies, Delaune, Gadbury, Gee, and 
others, it will be wiser perhaps to leave the reader to peruse the 
list for himself and draw his own conclusions. 


LIST OF ’VERTS BETWEEN THE YEARS 1600—1800, NOTED IN THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, DtoG. 


Dangerfield, Thomas (1650—1685). Impostor, and false witness. 
He was a man of scandalous character, instrumental in securing the 
conviction of many priests at the time of the “Popish Plot.” He 
passed for a Catholic abroad, and for a while in England, and then 
professed to be converted to Protestantism. For his perjuries, he was 
sentenced to be whipped, and to stand in the pillory. (vol. xiv. p. 16.) 


' Fuller’s Worthies (8vo Edit.), iii. p. 532. 
* Kennet, Comdl. History, Edit. 1719, vol. iii. p. 215. 
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Davenport, Christopher (1598—1680). Franciscan and controver- 
sialist, better known as Franciscus a Sancta Clara. Educated at Oxford, 
but went to Douay, and became Catholic in 1615. He endeavoured to 
interpret the Thirty-nine Articles in a Catholic sense, in order to show 
that the step from England to Rome was not so formidable as it 
seemed. His views, however, were much censured by many on the 
Continent. Most of his life was spent in England on the mission. 
He was chaplain to Catharine of Braganza. (vol. xiv. p. 108.) C. 

Davies, Miles (1662—1715). Bibliographer, previously a Jesuit 
priest, and sometimes called Blount, or Pollet. Became a Protestant in 
1705. We are told of him that “his faculties appear to have been 
disordered from the simplicity of his nature, and driven to madness by 
indigence and insult.” His recantation sermon, published under the 
name of Pollet, is an incredibly scurrilous production. (vol. xiv. p. 148.) 

Davies, Rowland (1740—1797). | Musical composer, pupil of 
Handel. Became Catholic, and took the College oath at Douay, in 
1765, was ordained priest, and died engaged in missionary work in 
England. (vol. xiv. p. 156.) €. 

Deane, Thomas (1651—1735). Tutor and fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Became Catholic in 1685. Once or twice imprisoned 
on suspicion of being a Jesuit. He was also placed in the pillory. He 
died in 1735, after having for some years subsisted mostly on charity. 
(vol. xiv. p. 259.) C. 

Delaune, Thomas (died, 1685). Nonconformist writer. Born of 
Catholic parents, near Cork. Was persuaded by his Protestant 
employer to become Protestant. He came to London, where he wrote 
pamphlets on the Nonconformist side, one of which was pronounced 
by the courts a “ false and seditious libel.” His fellow-Dissenters would 
not subscribe the #60 or so necessary to procure his release from 
prison, and he died there in great misery. (vol. xiv. p. 315.) 

Denmark, Anne of (1574—1619). Queen Consort of James I. The 
writer of the article in the Dictionary of Nat. Biography throws doubt on 
her conversion to Catholicism. He says: ‘Thus the Church of Rome 
could not actually claim as a convert the sister of Christian IV., as she 
could the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus.” ‘There is, however, very 
strong evidence that Anne became a Catholic. “She was a virtuous 
wife, an affectionate mother, and a faithful friend.” (vol. i. p. 439.) 

Digby, George. 2nd Earl of Bristol (1612—1677). Statesman 
and author. After writing against Catholicism, embraced it about 
1657. In this notice it is mentioned that his eldest daughter also 
became a Catholic. Digby was a man of conspicuous courage, but 
often of little judgment. (vol. xv. p. 52.) C. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm (1603—1665). Author, Naval Commander, 
diplomatist. This striking but most erratic genius seems to have been 
brought up a Catholic. After 1630, Digby professed Protestantism, 
but before 1635 he had returned to the Roman communion, and 
addressed a letter to Archtishop Laud with the reasons for his change 
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of creed. He seems to have remained constant in the faith until his 
death, and was employed in various secret negotiations with the Holy 
See. (vol. xv. p. 60.) C. 

Dillon, Wentworth. 4th Earl of Roscommon (1633—1685). Was 
educated in the Protestant faith, as his father had been “ reclaimed’ 
from the superstitions of the Romish Church” by Usher, Primate of 
Ireland. (vol. xv. p. 87.) 

Dillon, Thomas ( Viscount) (1615?—1672?). Son of Sir Christopher 
Dillon. Brought up a Catholic, but on succeeding his nephew, the 
3rd Viscount, at the age of fifteen, declared himself a Protestant. 
(vol. xv. p. 86.) 

Dominis, Marco Antonio de (1566—1624.) Archbishop of 
Spalatro. Having become involved in a quarrel with the Pope, he 
professed to be shocked at the abuses prevalent in the Church of 
Rome. He was assured by Sir Henry Wotton that he would be well 
received in England, and on coming over in 1616, he was at once 
presented by James I. to the Deanery of Windsor and the Mastership 
of the Savoy. ‘He was corpulent, irascible, pretentious, and exceed- 
ingly avaricious. . . . His whole life indeed appears to have been one 
of dishonesty.” Growing tired of Anglicanism, he published a book in 
which “he declared that he had lied in every statement he had made- 
about Rome.” He managed to get out of the country and back to 
Italy, but he failed to give satisfactory assurance of his orthodoxy, was 
arrested by the Inquisition, and died in prison. His body and books 
were burnt by a sentence of that tribunal after his death. (vol. xiii. 
p. 201.) 

Drummond, James. 4th Earl and rst Titular Duke of Perth 
(1648—1716). Converted to Catholicism in 1685. “ Detested equally 
for his apostasy and cruelty.”1_ He shared King James’ exile at 
St. Germain. (vol. xvi. p. 29.) C. 

Drummond, John. ast Earl and Titular Duke of Melfort (1649— 
1714). Converted to Catholicism with his brother James, 4th Earl of 
Perth, in 1685. His sincerity seems very doubtful, and he seems to 
have been unscrupulous and arrogant. (vol. xvi. p. 36.) 

Dryden, John (1631—1700). The celebrated poet. Convert, 
January, 1686. Though the sincerity of his change of religion, which 
took place in James II.’s reign, has been questioned, he certainly 
remained true to Catholicism until his death, and his later writings: 
were not so licentious as before. His three sons all became Catholics, 
one of them a Dominican priest. (vol. xvi. p. 64.) C. 


! The very hostile account of James Drummond given in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, in which Mr. Oswald Airy has apparently accepted without qualification 
all the charges of Burnet and other adverse writers, is in conflict with the notice in 
the same work of James’ brother, John Drummond. Mr. J. G. Alger, the writer of 
the latter article, says, for instance, p. 35: ‘‘ Whereas Perth’s conversion appears to 
have acquired sincerity, Melfort’s character never inspired confidence either in his 
political or religious professions.” 
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Dudley, Sir Robert, styled Duke of Northumberland and Earl of 
Warwick (1573—1649). Became Catholic about 1612, and spent the 
rest of his life in Italy. He wrote a magnificent work on navigation in 
Italian. One of his sons became a Dominican. (vol. xvi. p. 122.) C. 

Dugdale, Stephen (1640—1683.) First a Protestant, became a 
Catholic in 1657, then turned Protestant again, and was one of the 
leading informers against the Catholics in the Titus Oates’ Plot. He 
is clearly shown to have been in these last years an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and was described by a witness at Lord Stafford’s trial as 
“the wickedest man that ever lived upon the face of the earth.” 
(vol. xvi. p. 135.) 

Edgeworth, Robert. Rector of Edgeworthstown, co. Longford. 
Convert about 1748. Resigned his living in consequence and went to 
live abroad. He was the father of the Abbé Edgeworth, confessor of 
Louis XVI. In the same notice it is mentioned that James Ussher, 
the author of C/io on Taste, and Miss Ussher, his sister, the uncle and 
aunt of the Abbé, were also converted to Catholicism. (vol. xvi. p. 378.) C. 

Ellis, Philip (in religion, Michae/) (1652—1726). Catholic prelate. 
Son of Anglican clergyman. He was converted and became a Bene- 
dictine at Douay, 1670. He was appointed Vicar-Apostolic in England, 
and was imprisoned for a while in Newgate at the breaking out of the 
Revolution in 1688. He died abroad. (vol. xvii. p. 287.) C. 

Everard, John (born 1587). Educated at Cambridge. Converted 
by reading the works of Bellarmine, &c., and became Catholic in 1609 
or 1610. (vol. xvili. p. 83.) C. 

Everard, Robert (fl. 1664). Catholic writer. Man of liberal 
education. Had been a Nonconformist, but eventually joined the 
Catholic Church. (vol. xviii. p. 85.) C. 

Falkner, Thomas (1707—1784). He had been educated as a 
surgeon. Was converted from Presbyterianism and received into the 
Society of Jesus, 1732. Afterwards for thirty-eight years he laboured 
as a missionary in South America. When the Jesuits were expelled 
from the Portuguese dominions, he came to England and acted as 
chaplain to the Berkeleys, the Plowdens, &c., until his death. (vol. xviii. 
p. 169.) C. 

Fenwick, John (vere Caldwell) (1628—1679). Jesuit. Born of 
Protestant parents, who disowned him when, at mature age, he embraced 
the Catholic faith. He became a missionary in England, where he was 
accused by Titus Oates, and executed for the supposed Popish Plot. 
(vol. xviii. p. 328.) C. 

fuller, William (1670—1717). Impostor.” ‘Tillotson convinced 
him, as he alleged, in eight weeks of his political and religious errors. 
In 1701, he published, Zhe Life of William Fuller, Gent., being a full 
and true account of his birth, education, . . . and reconciliation to the 
Church of England, &c. After meeting with success in many impos- 
tures, he was tried, and sentenced to be flogged and to stand in the 
pillory. He eventually died in prison. (vol. xx. p. 323.) 
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Gadbury, John (1627—1704). Astrologer. Son of a farmer, his 
mother being a Catholic. He joined successively the Presbyterians, 
the Independents, and the “Family of love.” Attended service at 
Westminster Abbey in 1666. “ By 1678 he had possibly been received 
into the Church of Rome, but this is extremely doubtful.” He was 
suspected, however, of participation in “ Popish plots.” In 1693, he 
attended St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as a Protestant, but was accused 
of attacking all religions, especially the Reformed Protestant. (vol. xx. 
P- 345:-) 

Gage, Thomas (died 1656). Traveller and author. He was brought 
up a Catholic, became a Dominican, and went to the Philippine 
Islands as a missionary, “but it is evident from his own narrative that 
wealth and pleasure supplied him with stronger motives than religious 
zeal.” Proceeding from thence to Guatemala, still ostensibly as a 
missionary, “he amassed a sum of nearly 9,000 pieces of eight, and 
resolved to return with his money to Europe, though his Superior 
refused permission.” He preached a recantation sermon in St. Paul’s 
in 1642, married, and was appointed to the Rectory of Acrise, in Kent. 
In 1651, “to show his zeal, he gave evidence against Father Arthur 
Bell, a near relative of Sir Henry Gage’s (his brother’s) wife, and 
against Father Peter Wright, his brother’s chaplain, both of whom, 
on his testimony, were condemned to death as priests.” (vol. xx. 
P. 353:) 

Gage, Thomas (c. 1690). In a notice of Joseph Gage (Count 
Gage), it is stated that his elder brother, Zomas, “conformed to the 
Church of England, and became the 1st Viscount Gage.” (vol. xx. 
p. 352.) 

Gagnier, John (1670—1740). Canon-Regular of St. Genevieve, 
but came to England and became an Anglican clergyman, received at 
once into the household of the Bishop of Worcester, and made Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Oxford. (vol. xx. p. 358.) 

Gavin, Antonio (fl. 1726). Spaniard, Catholic priest. Turned 
Protestant and held various chaplaincies, &c., in Anglican Church. 
“He acquired,” says the writer of the notice, “considerable notoriety 
by compiling a farrago of lies and libels, interspersed with indecent 
tales, to which he gave the title of 4 Master-Key to Popery ; containing. 
... A Discovery of the most secret Practices of the Romish Priests in 
their Auricular Confession, &c.” (Dublin, 1724). He boasts that 5,000 
copies of this work were dispersed among Protestants in two years. 
(vol. xxi. p. 78.) 

Garven, Thomas (1612—1684.) Clergyman in Anglican Church, 
Prebend of Winchester, and Rector of two livings. He resigned all 
his preferments on being reconciled to the Church, and withdrew to 
France. Anthony a Wood, despite a story he tells of his deserting his 
wife, describes him as a learned and religious man. (vol. xxi. p. 82.) C. 

Gee, John (1596—1639). Clergyman in the Anglican Church. 
“He would seem to have been temporarily converted to Roman 
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Catholicism,” or at least to have consorted with Catholics. However, 
on being summoned to an interview by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“the Archbishop’s chaplains Goad and Featley conversed with him and 
he readily consented to rejoin the Church of England. The suppli- 
cations of his aged father contributed to this decision. To prove the 
sincerity of his conversion he published Zhe Foot out of the Snare, 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. . .. Many Protestants 
deprecated its vindictive tone.” Gee was given a benefice at Tenterden 
in Kent, and otherwise made much of. (vol. xxi. p. 107.) 

Geninges, John (1570—1660). Franciscan Friar, brought up a 
Protestant, but became Catholic after his brother’s martyrdom, and 
was -ordained priest in 1607. He was Provincial of his Order and 
lived much in England. (vol. xxi. p. 120.) C. 

Gibbes, William. In a notice of James Alban Gibbes (1611—1677) 
it is stated that his father Wi//1am Gibbes, educated at Oxford, embraced 
Catholicism after marrying a Catholic wife. The son became a cele- 
brated Roman physician and in 1673 was made Honorary M.D. of 
Oxford, despite his being a Catholic; a daughter became a nun. (vol. 
xxi. p. 248.) C. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737—1794). The celebrated historian. He 
became a Catholic at the age of sixteen through reading Bossuet and 
Father Parsons. His father sent him to live with a Calvinist minister 
at Lausanne; there he ceased to be a Catholic and received the 
Protestant communion, and before long lapsed into infidelity. (vol. xxi. 
p. 251.) 

Goad, John (1616—1689). Head-Master of Merchant Taylor’s 
School, and in Anglican Orders. Convert 1686. Dismissed from 
mastership on account of suspicion of Popery in 1681. Wood says 
he “had much of primitive Christianity in him and was endowed with 
most admirable morals.” (vol. xxii. p. 18.) C. 

Godden, Thomas (vere Tylden), D.D. (1624—1688). Controversialist. 
Graduated at Cambridge. Converted by John Sergeant (himself a 
convert). In 1661, Godden was appointed chaplain to Queen Catharine 
of Braganza, wife of Charles II. (vol. xxii. p. 28.) C. 

Godolphin, Sir William (1634—1696). Ambassador. Educated 
at Westminster and Christ Church. During a serious illness when 
Ambassador in Spain he applied to be received into the Catholic 
Church. He disguised his sentiments for a while, but after 1678, 
openly lived as a Catholic. He is described as a man of fine parts 
and most trustworthy. (vol. xxii. p. 46.) C. 

Goff, or Gough, Stephen, D.D. (1605—1681). In Anglican Orders. 
One of Charles I.’s chaplains. Joined the Church 1651, and entered 
the Congregation of the Oratory, of which he was afterwards Superior. 
It was asserted by Prideaux that on changing his religion he was 
allowed to say Mass without being reordained, but the story was 
emphatically denied. He certainly received Catholic ordination after 
he became an Oratorian. (vol. xxii. p. 69.) C. 
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Goodman, Godfrey (1583—1656). Anglican Bishop of Gloucester. 
He long sympathized with Roman opinions and after much suffering 
during the Rebellion, he became a Catholic. In his will he makes 
open profession of his allegiance to the Church of Rome. (vol. xxii. 
p. 133.) C. 

Gordon, Charles, second Earl of Aboyne (died 1702). When he 
wished to take his seat in the Scottish Parliament an objection was 
raised that he had been bred and continued a Papist. Aboyne there- 
upon publicly declared in Parliament that he had embraced the 
Protestant religion. (vol. xxii. p. 168.) 

Gordon, John, D.D. (1644—1720). Consecrated Anglican Bishop 
of Galloway. Subsequently converted by Bossuet, when in France, 
where he had gone with the Court of James II. Special inquiry was 
made by the Inquisition at the command of the Pope into the validity 
of his former orders, with the result that a decree of the Holy Office 
pronounced them null from the beginning. (vol. xxii. p. 216.) C. 

Goter or Gother, John (died 1704). Controversialist. Born of 
Presbyterian parents and educated in sentiments of hostility to the 
Faith. Was converted and became a priest. He received into the 
Church Richard Challoner, afterwards Vicar-Apostolic of London 
District. He was the author of A Papist Misrepresented, and numerous 
other works. (vol. xxii. p. 267.) C. 

Grant, John (1620—1674). Statistician, one of the original 
members of the Royal Society. Bred a Puritan; in his latter days 
joined the Catholic Church, in which he remained till his death. Held 
many offices of trust in the City, which he resigned on account of his 
change of religion. Wood describes him as a man of great abilities, 
“generally beloved, a great peace-maker, and one that has often been 
chosen for his prudence and justness as arbitrator.” ‘‘ His funeral was 
attended by a concourse of illustrious men.” (vol. xxii. p. 427.) C. 

Green, Hugh, alias Ferdinand Brooks (1584|?|}--1642). Catholic 
martyr. He was born of Protestant parents, graduated at Cambridge, 
was converted in a tour on the Continent, received into the English 
College of Douay in 1609. After spending thirty years as a priest in 
England, he was executed 1642. (vol. xxiii. p. 44.) C. 








The Ruthwell Cross. 


Through the Cross each Christian 
May reach the Kingdome. 
(The Holy Rood. Cxdmon.) 


THE Ruthwell Cross, one of the most interesting of our relics 
of early Christian times, whose story I am about to tell as far 
as ae yet know it, now stands once more in the church of 
Ruthwell, near Annan, in Dumfriesshire. From the year 1802 
till the moment of its last removal, it stood in the manse 
garden, having been rescued from long neglect by Dr. Duncan, 
the then incumbent of the parish. 

The history of this curious Runic stone has been given to us 
by the learned Professor Stephens in his pamphlet on Zhe 
Ruthwell Cross, published in Copenhagen in 1866, and I purpose 
to follow his account of the historical events connected with it, 
and the famous poem engraved upon it. After some interesting 
remarks upon the position of the Cross, from which he claims 
that it should be classed among the Lug/zsh Runic stones, as 
belonging to that part of Scotland which formed part of ancient 
Northumbria, Professor Stephens gives us the details furnished 
by Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell regarding the Cross. This 
information starts with the discouraging remark that “the 
later history of this remarkable column is not much less 
indebted to tradition than that of an early date.” Nevertheless, 
the traditionary facts are very curious. In Sir John Sinclair’s 
Statistical Account of the Parish of Ruthwell,the Cross is said by 
report to have been “set up in remote times at a place called 
Priestwoodside (now Priestside), near the sea, from whence it is said 
to have been drawn by a team of oxen belonging to a widow. 
This tradition is still common in the parish, with some additional 
particulars.” These are as follows: The stone is reputed to 
have been brought by sea from some distant country, and to 
have been cast on our shores by shipwreck. While it was 
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being conveyed into the interior in the way described above, 
the ropes which bound it to the oxen are stated to have given 
way, and the people, seeing in this a mark of the Divine will, 
erected the Cross on the spot where the stone rested, and the 
church which was built over it became the parish church of 
Ruthwell. In confirmation of this tradition, it is mentioned 
that the remains of an ancient road built on piles of wood, 
leading through a morass to the Priestside, still existed in the 
last century. However meagre these traditions regarding the 
first coming of the Cross to Dumfriesshire may seem, it is 
certain that it was erected at Ruthwell at a very early period, 
and there remained, highly venerated, till the Reformation ; 
and even after that period of desolation the Cross continued 
to be wonderfully preserved from destruction, probably, says 
Dr. Duncan, owing to the influence of the family of Murrays of 
Cockpool (ancestors of the Earl of Mansfield), who, being chief 
proprietors as well as the patrons of the parish, had espoused 
the Episcopal in opposition to the Presbyterian faction. 
When, in 1642, however, the latter, triumphing over the Court 
and its party, rose in power, an order was passed by the General 
Assembly for the destruction of the Cross of Ruthwell. Happily 
this order appears to have been reluctantly and only partially 
obeyed. The column was thrown down, and broke into several 
pieces, apparently in the fall, and it was probably then that 
some of the Catholic emblems were nearly obliterated ; but the 
stone was left in the church, and remained where it fell, beside 
the site of the altar, where it is supposed to have served as a 
seat to the congregation for more than a century. 

In 1722 the Cross still lay within the church, but soon after 
this it was removed to the churchyard, which, being nearly 
unenclosed, proved a very unworthy resting-place for it, and 
it seems to have suffered much injury, so much so that 
Dr. Duncan, to save it from further demolition, transferred it, 
as we have stated, to his garden. Before this was done, however, 
a curious discovery had been made. A poor man and his wife, 
having died within a day or two of each other, were to be 
buried in the same grave, which for this reason had to be made 
unusually deep. The gravedigger, while engaged in this duty, 
came upon a large fragment of sandstone, which proved to be 
one of the missing portions of the Cross. One side of this stone 
bore the figure of our Lord bearing a lamb, while on the other 
were engraved two human figures in the act of embracing. It is 
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supposed that the stone had been, out of reverence, secretly 
buried in the grave of some Catholic. 

The only large portion of the Cross which seems to be 
irretrievably lost is what formed the transverse arms. It was, 
however, evident at what part the arms must have projected, 
and Dr. Duncan determined to restore them.1. This in 1823 he 
attempted to do, with the help of a country mason, “being 
guided,” as he writes, “by the shape of the capital, which is. 
nearly entire, and which, besides being in all probability a 
counterpart of the arms, contains, on two opposite sides, 
segments of a circle, corresponding with similar segments in 
the stone immediately below, evidently indicating that the 
circle on both sides was originally completed, and formed the- 
centre of the transverse limbs of the Cross.” 

And now, in the absence of the large and striking illus- 
trations of the Cross given in Professor Stephen’s paper, I must 
endeavour to describe its general appearance. In form not 
unlike many of the Iona crosses, the Cross of Ruthwell stands 
about seventeen feet six inches high, and is formed of two 
pieces of hard sandstone, of a reddish colour inclining to grey, 
the upper stone being of a deeper hue than the lower. 

The Cross is most richly carved and ornamented, and 
bears inscriptions in Latin besides the Runic poem. On the 
Roman sides it is divided into compartments of different sizes, 
separated from each other by a raised border from two to three 
inches wide, which is joined to a margin also raised, and of 
about the same width, which borders the edges of the pillar. 

These borders, as it were, frame the sacred figures engraved 
on the arms, and bear on their surface the Latin inscriptions 
regarding them. 

On the Runic sides, there is also a raised margin, which 
borders the sculpture, of nearly the same breadth as those on 
the reverse. On this the Runic characters are carved across, 
with the exception of a few which run a/ong the margin of the 
upper stone. The beautiful carving on this side represents “a 
scroll with fruit and foliage interspersed with animals, a quad- 
ruped, two birds, and two monsters appearing upon each.” 

There seems to be good reason for supposing that the stone: 
was at first much shorter, and that the upper stone terminating 


1 On the re-erection of the Cross it was found necessary to insert several new 
pieces of stone, but no attempt was made to supply the place of the lost sculpture, 
save on the transverse limbs of the Cross as stated. 
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in a cross was added. The arguments for this are based on 
three facts: (1) On the difference in colour of the upper stone, 
which is of a deeper tint than the lower. (2) The but, or 
border, of the lower stone, the position of which on the Runic 
sides points to the conclusion that originally the pillar termi- 
nated at this point. (3) The superior artistic beauty of the 
Runic carvings on the lower portion of the stone, as contrasted 
with those above, and as contrasted also with the figures on the 
Roman sides, while the Runic letters on the upper portion, 
which ran a/ong, instead of across the border as below, are also 
more deeply and sharply cut than those of which it is contended 
they are an imitation. 

Although the chief interest of the Ruthwell stone seems 
to centre in the wonderful poem engraved on the Runic portion, 
which we will shortly consider, the carving and medallions, 
so to speak, on the Roman sides are very striking. The chief of 
these pictures in stone are, on the east side, (1) St. John the 
Baptist bearing the Lamb; (2) our Lord with His right hand 
uplifted to bless, “in His hand He holds the sacred scroll. He 
treads on two swine—the miracle of the possest swine—and 
emblematic of His triumph over all unclean things.” (3) St. 
Paul and St. Anthony eating the loaf of bread in the desert. 
(4) The flight into Egypt. Our Blessed Lady with the Child on 
an ass. The head of St. Joseph, who is leading them, is seen in 
the upper corner. 

On the west side, the chief scenes are as follows: (1) The 
Visitation, with figures of our Lady and St. Elizabeth. 
(2) St. Mary Magdalen washing the feet of our Lord, who holds 
a book (or box of spikenard) in His left hand, while He blesses 
with the right. (3) The Annunciation. Our Lady and St. Gabriel 
both standing. Both heads have the glory. (4) The Crucifixion, 
which is much defaced. The Cross remains, with sun and moon 
visible above it, and there are traces of figures. 

On the north and south, or Runic sides of the Cross, the 
designs are very similar. A grape-bearing vine (emblematic of 
our Lord, the True Vine, or the Vine representing the Church) 
winds upwards, with birds, squirrels, and other creatures, 
devouring the fruit. 

And now the runes, sharply and beautifully engraved, as we 
have said, on these sides of the pillar, and of which another 
fragment also remains on the upper part of the Cross, will tell 
us their meaning after so many centuries of silence. 
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It is, perhaps, useless to enter into the theories and sugges- 
tions of the various learned but unsuccessful inquirers who, 
until 1840, endeavoured to decipher the sense of the Runic 
verses. It is to Mr. John M. Kemble that we owe the discovery 
of their true meaning. In his essay on the Runes of the Anglo- 
Saxons, published in 1840, Mr. Kemble draws special attention 
to the Cross of Ruthwell. He shows that it was undoubtedly 
a Christian monument, and that the runic letters formed “ twenty 
lines, more or less complete, of a poem in old north-English on 
the Holy Rood, the Cross of Christ.” 

Two years later, Mr. Kemble was enabled, in a very inter- 
esting manner, to confirm this statement through the discovery 
of a German man of letters. This gentleman, Professor Bliime, 
had in 1823, in the course of a journey through Italy, found in 
the library of a monastery at Vercelli, an ancient and much 
injured skin-book in old south English of the tenth century, 
containing homilies and six poems, some of them of consider- 
able length. When this interesting discovery was made known 
in England, the Record Commission entrusted to Mr. Thorpe the 
task of publishing the verses, which he ably accomplished. One 
of the poems, called by Mr. Thorpe, “The Holy Rood, a 
Dream,” “attracted Mr. Kemble’s notice in 1842. It describes 
the vision of the Cross to a pious sleeper, and gives the 
beautiful and sublime address of the Cross itself, picturing the 
Passion of our Saviour. Mr. Kemble was arrested by certain 
lines, and on comparison found that they were the ¢dentical 
inscription which he had previously deciphered on the Ruthiwell 
Obelisk.”1 So exact had been Mr. Kemble’s version of the 
poem, that the discovery of this MS. copy only led him to 
correct about three letters. 

It was now seen, therefore, that the poem was in substance a 
work of the seventh century, and had been originally written in 
the north English, or Northumbrian tongue, but its author still 
remained unknown. 

In 1856, Father Haigh,? in a paper on the Bewcastle Cross 
and that of Ruthwell, stated that in his opinion the poem in- 
scribed on the latter stone must have been written by Cedmou. 
Professor Stephens has had the honour of proving this theory to 
be true. By the help of some casts taken by Father Haigh, and 

' Professor Stephens’ pamphlet. 


2 Tather Haigh was a very distinguished convert, who became a Catholic in 1847, 
and afterwards a priest. 
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of the Vercelli Codex, he has discovered the name of Czedmon 
cut in the stone itself. Thus, in its own quaint words, the 
Cross testifies to the author of the words engraved on it— 


Caedmon me fawed [made]. 


So runs the inscription. 

Professor Stephens would have us hope that Cadmon also 
composed, or adapted, his grand poem expressly for the Ruthwell 
Cross, to the erection of which St. Hilda and her friends 
may have lent their aid. All the dates are in accordance with 
this view. The Cross cannot be later, says the Professor, than 
the latter half of the seventh century, for it bears a gram- 
matical form so antique (the accusative dual ungcet), that it has 
hitherto only been met with in this place, while the art- 
workmanship also points to the same period. St. Hilda’s 
Monastery of Streaneshalch (Whitby) was founded in 655. 
St. Hilda died in 680. Czedmon, however, may have survived 
her for some years, at least the beautiful verse beginning, 
“Rent are now from me my friends the mightiest,’ seem to 
point to this conclusion. 

Familiar as are Venerable Bede’s words concerning Czdmon, 
we cannot refrain from quoting his account of the wonderful 
incident which led the venerable poet to the discovery of his 
true vocation. 

Czedmon then, whose office in the monastery of Whitby was 
the lowly one of taking charge of the cattle, was, says Venerable 
Bede, “ placed in worldly life, until the time that he was of 
mature age, and had never learned any poem.” So much did 
Czdmon feel his lack of the talents needed for joining in social 
meetings, when “for the sake of mirth it was resolved that they 
all in turn should sing to the harp,” that he would leave the 
company and go home. One night when this had occurred, he 
had a dream. A man stood by his side, and greeting him, said, 
“Cadmon, sing me something.” To this he replied: “I 
cannot sing anything, and therefore I went out from this con- 
vivial meeting, and retired hither because I could not.” But the 
visitor insisted, “Yet thou must sing to me.” “ What shall | 
sing?” asked Cedmon, “Sing me the origin of things,” replied 
the stranger. And Cadmon straightway began to sing “in 
praise of God, the Creator, ‘ Now must we praise the Guardian 
of Heaven’s Kingdom, and the rest.” “Then he arose from sleep, 


1 See footnote to p. 18, Stephens. 
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and had fast in mind all that he sleeping had sung, and to those 
words forthwith joined many words of song worthy of God in 
the same measure.” Thus began Czdmon’s new life. He 
became a monk, and all that he learnt of the Sacred Scriptures, 
he “turned into the sweetest verse,” beginning with the Book of 
Genesis, the departure of the people of Israel from Egypt, the 
entrance into the Land of Promise, and many other histories of 
the canonical books of Holy Writ, of Christ’s Incarnation, and 
of His Passion,” and other sacred subjects. 

There follows a beautiful account of Cadmon’s death, after 
receiving Holy Communion. “And thus it was, that as he with 
pure and calm mind, and tranquil devotion, had served God, 
so he in like manner left the world with as calm a death, and 
went to His presence ; and the tongue that had composed so 
many holy words in the Creator’s praise, he then in like manner, 
its last words closed in His praise, crossing himself, and com- 
mitting his soul into His hands.” 

It is to be regretted that in a slight sketch like the present, 
we cannot give the beautiful poem of the Holy Rood. We may 
be, however, permitted to conclude with the verse from it with 
which we commenced, and to console ourselves with the thought 
that— 


Thro’ the Cross, each Christian 
May reach the Kingdom. 


M. M. M. S. 
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AKBAR’S FOLLY. 

“T AM dr-r-runk with the beauty of this place,” was the 
ejaculation uttered in emphatic tones and guttural accent by 
our Austrian camarade de voyage, a few days after he had 
reached Agra. And in the midst of the surpassing beauty of 
palaces, bridges, tombs, and mosques—the work of Hindus, 
though built for the Moghuls—which help to make the city 
glorious, it was the Taj Mahal which seemed especially to have 
cast a glamour over his mind, as it does over those of so many. 
Why, it is rather hard to say. It possesses a magical, dreamlike 
beauty wholly its own, and its story appeals to the sentiment 
and imagination ; but if architecture is “ poetry in stone,” surely 
the utterances of the Taj are not those of the highest intelli- 
gence. To compare its shallow motive with the stern force and 
majesty of the Hindu temples, would be to compare an ode of 
Pope’s with an epic of Virgil’s, or a melody of Verdi’s with 
one of Handel’s choruses. Beauty of detail it possesses in the 
highest degree, but the want of unity in its plan is disconcerting 
—the inharmonious arrangement of the four minarets, straggling 
as they do widely apart from the balloon-shaped dome, and in 
no apparent sense belonging to the group. 

Doubtless the chief beauties of the Taj are rather accidental 
than intrinsic, and lie, to a great extent, in its exquisite fabric of 
milk-coloured marble and its delicious setting in the stately 
garden, where Oriental luxuriance abounds, where white marble 
pavements chequer the greenery, and where a cool, lotus-studded 
canal flows silently, and, as it were, to worship at the foot of the 
domed monument. But all that there is to see is seen at once. 
There is nothing of hidden charm to search for. There on the 
bank of the great river sits the Taj, radiant, dazzling, shadow- 
less—like a fair white queen, whose beauty fills the cye at a 
first glance, but who knows no mood other than the present. 
Had the tomb of Humayan or that of Safdar—one built nearly 
a century before the Taj, the other a hundred years after it, 
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both on similar lines and both in old Delhi—had they been of 
milk-coloured marble instead of stern red sandstone, the tomb 
of the Crown Lady would never have been the pre-eminent 
thing that it is. 

Again, the story of the Taj Mahal’s being—one touching the 
love of man for woman—lends it another charm. Arjamund 
must indeed have been adorable to have been so adored, and all 
one’s natural sympathies are enlisted in the romantic sentiment 
of the Great Moghul, Shah Jehan, who has so triumphantly 
preserved from oblivion the memory of his beloved Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal, the “ Exalted of the Palace” and the mother of his eight 
children. But that is another thing, and you have but to cross 
the Jumna to find, on the opposite shore, the tomb of Itimadu- 
Daulah—modest and unpretentious in size; but surely in its 
symmetrical lines, its harmony of composition, and its marvel- 
lous lattice-work windows, there is more of pure art and of true 
beauty than can be found in any part of the Taj. Built in the 
previous reign in memory of the Persian father-in-law of the 
Emperor, it is a bit of pure Indo-Moresque work of perfect 
proportion, exquisite detail and workmanship, and delicate 
feeling, without any “watering down” by Italian decorators. 

But one has to go to Futtehpur-Sikri, the City of Victory, 
to find the most beautiful tomb in India. At the extremity of 
an absolutely level and nearly straight road which stretches its 
twenty-two miles of length westward from Agra, lie the ruins of 
the red and royal city which might justly be termed “ Akbar’s 
Folly ”"—for even his follies were on an illustrious scale. It is 
worth while to journey along that road, if only to see the birds 
in their legions and of every hue and variety which have their 
home in the green arcade of interwoven boughs mercifully 
contrived by the continuous rows of trees on either side of the 
way, and without which the portion of the traveller would be a 
scorching one. Paroquets and green pigeons, kingfishers blue 
and terra-cotta, flaunting jays, aristocratic hoopoos, bee-eaters 
bronze and green, king crows, and chattering mynas go flashing 
their rainbow hues in and out among the sombre trees. Pearl- 
grey doves coo their mournful love-song, and larks carol gleefully 
to compensate for the screeching of their more showy and less 
gifted fellows. Except a camel and his rider now and again, or 
a party of gaily dressed, chattering natives on their way to Agra 
bazaar in an ecca—one of the queer, jingling vehicles of this 
country—like a Punch and Judy show on wheels, made of brass 
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and canopied with white, and upon the platform of which four 
natives manage to squat comfortably—there is little to vary the 
monotony of the three hours’ drive. But at the end of this long 
aviary, and occupying a sandstone ridge which rises abruptly 
from the level of the vast plain, you find a great red city—a city 
of ruins. Piled-up remains of red sandstone buildings on either 
side of the road bring forcibly to your mind the remembrance of 
Pompeii, a memory which is strengthened as you advance and 
discover, in the midst of the devastation, treasures of art hidden 
away like precious ore amid rubble. 

Why this city of palaces—so isolated and so strangely 
remote—was built, and, still more, why it was deserted, remains 
more or less of a mystery. The story goes, and obtains among 
the people, that Akbar, after the death of his two eldest sons, 
went, in his sorrow, to invoke the assistance of Salim Chisti, a 
holy fakir who lived a hermit’s life in a cavern in the desolate 
district. The faker told the Emperor that not until a human 
life had been voluntarily sacrificed for his intention would his 
prayer be heard and an heir to the throne born unto him. 
Salim’s son was standing by, and on hearing his father’s sentence 
he, in Akbar’s name and to propitiate Heaven, forthwith com- 
mitted the happy despatch which was to bring peace of mind 
and an heir to the Emperor. This was by no means an impos- 
sible or even improbable incident. The boy came of a race of 
so-called saints, and had lived his life in an atmosphere of 
religious exaltation. Sacrifice is the very essence and genius 
of Indian devotion, and it might seem a small thing to the son 
of the fakzr to purchase for himself blessedness at the expense of 
a very joyless existence here upon earth. Those were the days 
of suttee, when many a Hindu widow—always of her own free 
will—laid down her life cheerfully for the sake of her husband’s 
soul. And although of different race and creed, the spirit of 
self-immolation belonging to the ancient faith had—thanks to 
the swift sympathy and emotionality of the East—reached 
Islamism as it is in India. On the fulfilment of Salim’s pre- 
diction, Akbar, as an act of thanksgiving, built, near the scene 
of the boy’s self-sacrifice, a city which, like all his undertakings, 
was on the most lavish and sumptuous of lines. This history 
of its ratson d’étre is recounted to you eagerly, and with 
absolute conviction, by the broken-down remnant of its popu- 
lation, who burrow, so to speak, in the ruins of the city, and 
claim descent from the saint. 
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But whatever the cause, the architectural result is a very 
triumphant one in this the favourite residence of the Great 
Moghul. You realize to the full the splendours of his Court— 
the most gorgeous that even gorgeous India had ever known— 
as you pass from under the Naubut Khana, or great gateway, 
within the crenulated walls of the fort. From its upper chamber 
bursts of martial music used to welcome the Emperor on his 
arrival from Agra, whence he would travel by that long, straight 
road with his retinue of courtiers, his lines of elephants, his 
camel corps, and his men-at-arms. Hardly was the great 
Treasury, now in ruins, vast enough in its day to meet the 
needs of Akbar’s yearly revenue of £30,000,000, royally and 
punctually disbursed though it was—for no man knew what it 
was to be the Emperor's creditor. 

Thence you pass on to the cloistered Diwan-i-am, measuring 
180 ft. from east to west, and more than double that from north 
to south. A hall and verandah project into the great quadrangle 
at the west side, and between the two beautiful screens of 
pierced stone which form its central feature, it is easy to picture 
Akbar of the race of Timour—a man of giant capacity and of 
great stature, ruddy-brown of skin, and with straight eyebrows 
stretching across the broad, strong brow and meeting over his 
grave, dark eyes—hearing causes, delivering just judgments, and 
receiving the salutations of his people, the form of which, 
Allahu Akbar—* God is great,” was as simple as his response, 
Jalla jallalahu—* May His glory be glorified.” 

Within a stone’s-throw of the audience-hall is Akbar’s 
sleeping-room, called his Khadgar, or House of Dreams, though 
one can hardly suppose that the few hours of sleep which he 
allowed himself out of the twenty-four would be disturbed by 
many dreams. This is one of the simplest chambers among the 
palace buildings, and stands apart from all else except the one 
beneath it which was occupied by his Hindu guru or astrologer. 
From the Emperor’s private room a covered way led to the 
council-chamber, a curiously constructed hall with an elaborately 
carved central shaft from the immense, corbelled capital of 
which spring four stone causeways with trellised balustrades, 
also in stone, at either side. These little causeways radiate to 
the four quarters of the earth and join a gallery which runs 
round the chamber. 

The adjoining Auk Michauli, where you are told the Great 
Moghul used to play “hide-and-seek” with the ladies of his 
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zenana, would alone be sufficient to make the place artistically 
famous, with its windows of stone lacework, its roofs—some 
coved, others supported on heavily-carved struts—its graceful 
pilasters and its painted ceilings. 

The Emperor could also reach, without observation, by 
hidden passages from his own chamber, the palace which was 
built by the Rajah Bir Bal for his daughter, Akbar’s Hindu wife. 
Like the rest of the royal city, it is entirely of red sandstone, 
and its entrance-porches, its panelled and richly carved walls, 
its cupola’d and bracketed roofs, its sculptured friezes and 
corbels, its highly wrought doorways and its latticed terraces, 
are unique in the elaborate variety and original beauty of their 
design. Not one square foot of timber was used in the con- 
struction of this curious and singularly beautiful two-storied 
palace of the Hindu Queen. 

Of the Sultana’s house only one small pavilion now remains, 
thought by many to be the gem of the palace, but which wearies 
the eye by its profusion of ornament. The spirit of redundancy 
and unrest had got the better of the artist’s sense of proportion, 
and he has left no square inch of flat surface—not even on the 
soffits of the cornices nor on the under sides of the eaves which 
overhang the verandahs, the supporting pillars of which are 
dreams of gracefully conceived design. Again, all is of red 
sandstone. So is the Paneh Mahal, or Recreation Palace of the 
imprisoned zenanas, a five-storied colonnade enclosed on all 
sides by screens of stone lattice-work, each tier of which, 
pagoda-like, is smaller than that below it, so diminishing to a 
mere ridge at the top. Its lowest story is supported on fifty-six 
columns, covered with delicately wrought tracery, no two of 
which are alike. In this maze the ladies of the Court held their 
wild revels—playing hide-and-seek and blindman’s-buff. It is 
good to know that they ever did anything so wholesome. 
Akbar, too, had his frivolous moments, if you may judge from 
his Pachisi board, which still shows its outlines on the stone 
flags of one of the courts, and where history tells you that the 
game was played after the fashion of chess, with slave girls as 
“pieces” to take the moves. 

The “ House of Miriam” has its own tale to tell of isolation 
and despondency worse than that of any “moated grange”— 
the story of a Portuguese Christian as one among many wives, 
a Nazarene among Musalmani. Her house used to be called 
the Sunabra Makan, or Golden House, because of the gilding 
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and painting which had adorned it. But little of this remains 
except some defaced frescoes. It seemed a strange place in 
which to find a picture of the Annunciation. And yet on the 
exterior of the Christian girl’s house are the faded remnants of 
a fresco clearly showing the outlines of an angel’s wings, and 
other indications of the sacred subject which it had served to 
represent in the conventional mannerism of the time. Here, 
too, is Miriam’s garden, with her bath in one angle of it, in the 
centre of which is the broken shaft of the fountain which would 
tinkle and drip its monotonous tone in her forlorn ears whilst 
she wandered amidst the jasmine and tuberoses, and poured 
out her lonely soul to the listening casuerina-tree—that most 
sympathetic thing of still life, the feathery boughs of which 
respond with a low sigh to the gentlest breath of a southern 
wind. Overlooking Miriam’s garden is the south side of the 
palace of Rukia, the Emperor’s chief wife—another marvel of 
artistic work. Truly, if finely gilded cages could make prisoned 
birds content, those poor ladies had nought to complain of. 

At the north-west extremity of this city of dead glory, 
rising through the quivering air and against the dense blue 
{ndian sky, is the Harixn Minar, or Deer Minaret, which is said 
to cover the burial-place of Akbar’s favourite elephants, perhaps 
because the tower, to its height of seventy feet, is finialed with 
elephants’ tusks. You are told that from its summit he used 
to shoot black buck and other big game which was driven 
within range of his rifle by his shikari on the plains below. To 
reach this tower you must pass the Caravanserai, an enclosure 
of 250ft. square, which was the market for all the richest 
merchandise of the day. Akbar’s Court and splendour 
demanded contributions from every country that knew what 
art produce meant, and to Futtehpur-Sikri the merchantmen 
brought of their best and choicest. 

Rich gifts 
In golden trays ; goat-shawls and nard and jade, 
Turkises, “ evening-sky” tint, woven webs— 


So fine twelve folds hide not a modest face— 
Waist-cloths sewn thick with pearls, and sandal-wood.! 


‘Such-like they brought from China, from Persia, and from 
Europe, and were always sure of a ready market and just 
dealings. 


1 Light of Asia. 
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But the crowning glory of Futtehpur-Sikri is its mosque, 
said to be a reproduction of the Mecca mosque; though it is 
difficult to understand how its labyrinth of mighty pillars, 
sculptured and decorated in the characteristic and unique 
Hindu style, could have been borrowed from Mecca. Probably 
its plan of three square inner courts, with zenana chambers at 
either end has been arranged on the lines of the Mecca mosque, 
but there is nothing otherwise in the massive beauty of the 
noble and ornate red sandstone architecture to suggest Byzan- 
tine influence. Enter the vast quadrangle by the Bashahi, or 
Royal Gate, and on the north side of it—hidden away like a 
rare gem in the heart of this great city—you find the most 
exquisite mausoleum that ever graced the memory of man. 
It courts no prominence, and the spirit of display is unknown 
to it. But from the marble lattice-work screens which surround 
it—matchless of their kind in beauty and variety, for Hindu 
architects rarely condescend to repeat themselves—to the 
brackets which support the broad eaves, the doors of ebony 
and brass, and the tomb itself, covered with tortoise-shell and 
mother-o’-pearl inlay of rare artistic design, it is perfect in all 
its parts; and those parts go to form a whole in the harmony 
of which there is no shadow of violation. All is consistent, and, 
though chaste and reserved, is perfectly articulate and significant 
—a rare and holy thing of beauty, a sonnet in marble to sing 
the praise, to successive generations, of the man whom the 
Emperor delighted to honour—the same Sheik Salim Chisti 
who foretold the birth of his heir, and whose reputation for 
sanctity was the probable cause of the building of this city of 
marvels. “May God hallow his tomb,” which is the resort 
especially of childless women, both Hindus and Musalmani, 
who come to ask his intercession that their reproach may be 
removed. 

Over against the Dargah of Salim, on the south side of the 
quadrangle, is the Gate of Victory, built by the Emperor to 
commemorate his victories over the kingdoms of the south. 
And well worthy is it of such an occasion, with its 130 ft. of 
height and colossal proportions. Externally a vast flight of 
steps leads down from the platform upon which the mosque is 
built to the level of the plain below, a depth of 3o0ft. The 
immense doors are absolutely covered with horse-shoes, votives 
nailed there by the owners of sick horses, who attributed their 
cures to the prayers of the saint. Within the arch on one side 
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there is inscribed the date of Akbar’s—“ the King of kings and 
the shadow of God”—coming to Futtehpur-Sikri, and on the 
other there are words of which the following is a translation: 
“Isa (Jesus), on whom be peace, said, ‘The world is a bridge. 
Pass over it, but build no house upon it. The world endures 
but an hour. Spend it in devotion.’” A high and holy precept, 
but one which Akbar was the last to follow. 

From the summit of this monster gateway the parched and 
sterile plain may be seen stretching away and losing itself in 
the purples and greys of the horizon, without trace of water 
anywhere, and it is easy to understand that the lack of it may 
have caused the unhealthful condition of things which ulti- 
mately, doubtless, drove the Court away from Akbar’s favourite 
residence, his imperial and beautiful city. In his time the water 
of a lake which lay to the south-west of the Deer Minaret, was 
pumped up by Persian wheels into reservoirs on a level with the 
palace, and the drying up of this lake may have caused the 
city’s doom. 

Hanging from the arched roof of the gateway, like masses of 
black sponge, was an accumulation of wild bees’ nests. The bees 
of India are not the negatively offensive insects which we know 
at home. They are twice the size of English bees, with 
(morally) a strain of the wasp in them, and are by nature 
extremely aggressive. An old lady whom we knew had gone 
to Futtehpur, armed with her Fergusson, on architectural investi- 
gation severely bent. Whilst standing under the gateway, she 
peered upwards through a pair of large field-glasses, in order 
religiously to master the construction of the arch. This was 
more than the bees would stand, and presently they began to 
swarm down upon her and her weapon of offence, the double- 
barrelled glasses. They stung her hands and face, and as she 
fled they followed her, till, with a presence of mind born of 
desperation, she rushed into a dark recess, leaving the cloud of 
winged fiends outside. There she was ultimately found in such 
a condition that she had to be carried back to Agra in a litter. 
It is needless to say that we very carefully concealed our glasses 
whilst we were in the vicinity of the bees’ nests, and satisfied 
ourselves with a somewhat cursory inspection of their domain. 

A very dignified and obtrusive old moullah attached himself 
to us, and in a futile and irritating manner chanted, in a creaking 
voice, as we went along, verses of the Koran in—to us—an 
unknown tongue. He was the grandfather of our guide who 
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continually urged upon us the fact that “he was not only a 
guide, but a descendant in the twelfth generation from Salim 
the saint.” Their illustrious pedigree nevertheless did not deter 
them from begging in a most abject way for dakshish, over and 
above the proper fee. Another grave-looking Musalman brought 
an offering of very deadly-looking sweetmeats, and a third some 
rather dashed and depressed-looking flowers—all of which 
meant dakshish. And their courtly dignity had something so 
compelling in it that remonstrances died on one’s lips and, for 
the moment, we almost felt that ours was the honour when they 
accepted our rupees. 

But nothing could detract from the delight of wandering 
about the cloisters and gardens and palaces of this city of 
ancient beauty, making new and delightful discoveries at every 
turn ;—here a bit of mosaic ; there a hidden and rarely beautiful 
window ; or, again, the blue tiles which sparkle like gems over 
the gabled roofs of the palace of Rukia, the Hindu Empress 
whose influence over the Moghul may perhaps be thanked for 
the happy intermingling—or marriage, so to speak—of the two 
styles of architecture so distinctive of his works. And the 
blending of the two schools—the best qualities of each pre- 
dominating—of the exuberant ornament of conventionalized 
flowers, birds, and animals of the nature-worshipping Hindus 
with the monotonously beautiful, mathematical, interlacing lines 
of the iconoclastic Mahommedans, who would suffer no por- 
trayal of living thing to appear in their work—the more refined 
and delicate Saracenic tempering the crudeness of the Indian- 
esque, which, in its turn, lends force and majesty and grandeur 
to the other—produce a style of their own which nowhere 
perhaps, except in the Killa Kona Mosque at old Delhi, finds 
completer expression than it does in the ruined and deserted 
city of Futtehpur-Sikri. 

S. H. DUNN. 
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Gilbert Franklin, Curate. 





. CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. BOYES HEARS AND IMPARTS INFORMATION. 


MAJOR BELTON felt that he had not been fairly treated. He 
had been, to all intents and purposes, invited to Tasmania by 
Mrs. Boyes for a purpose clearly understood between them, if 
not expressed. He had come, at considerable personal incon- 
venience, with a possible strike of the Gateshead colliers only 
temporarily averted, expecting a tolerably easy victory. His 
previous love affairs had all been successful, though he had 
never married, and he had, as a natural consequence, a firm 
belief in his own irresistibility. It was true that the Archdeacon 
did not like him, and that Edith did not care for him; but then 
Mrs. Boyes was on his side, and what Mrs. Boyes said her 
husband always did. Edith did not care for any one else, ergo, 
she would have no difficulty—how could she, indeed?—in caring 
for himself. 

Fate, or luck, in which Major Belton had implicit faith, had 
declared against him from the first. The Archdeacon’s passive 
dislike seemed suddenly to have become almost active ; possibly 
that affair of the “escaped lunatic” might have had something 
to do with it. It was an effectual and final ending to an old 
story, about which foolish people had made an unnecessary 
amount of talk, but it might have stirred up old memories in 
minds which, like the Archdeacon’s, were prejudiced against 
him. The worst of it was, that if the passive dislike became 
active, the Archdeacon might, for once in his life, zot do as 
Mrs. Boyes said. 

But luck had worse in store for him yet. Edith, if she did 
not care for him, had been, hitherto, at least friendly and 
cousinly in her manner ; this time, she had been barely civil. In 
fact, she had been, so the Major considered, almost rude. At the 
picnic, she had not spoken to him all day; at the tennis 
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tournament she had, practically, ignored him, and had declined 
—this was hardly correct—to come home. As a matter of fact, 
it was Mrs. Heryot who had refused to allow Edith to go home 
before the dance; but the Major was too much put out to 
apportion his blame accurately. No doubt she would have 
refused, if Mrs. Heryot had not done so for her. 

That was surely enough to annoy any man, and the Major 
prided himself, as a man of the world, in being as reasonable as 
his neighbour, but that was not the worst. There was actually 
an unexpected, and altogether undesirable young man on the 
scene, and a parson into the bargain. Women always went 
crazy about parsons—that, fat least, was the Major’s opinion. 
Therefore, just to annoy him (the Major), Edith was sure to go 
crazy about this one. Moreover, the young man was evidently 
a favourite with the Archdeacon, which was a serious matter. If 
his Reverence, after years of submission to the will of Mrs. 
Boyes, for which the Major heartily despised him, were to 
develop a will of his own, there was no saying where he might 
stop. 

The young man was not only abominably good-looking, not 
in the Major’s style, of course, but more artful than the Major 
by any means approved of. Artfulness—that is, the science of 
manceuvring—was the prerogative of veterans in the art of 
courtship, like himself; a young recruit had no business to be 
artful. But this particular, and, to the Major, most obnoxious 
young one, had “ played duffer”—the phrase is borrowed from 
the gallant officer—on the first Sunday afternoon, evidently in 
order to divert any suspicions which might arise in the mind of 
Mrs. Boyes. Once out of the mother’s sight, he had assumed a 
completely different character. He was too clever by half to 
suit the Major. 

He, that is the parson, had walked with Edith to the picnic. 
That might have been accidental, but the Major remembered 
that it was Edith who had introduced himself to Janet Heryot, 
so indirectly it was Franklin’s fault. Then the two young ones 
had been “bushed ” on the road, which was, the Major felt sure, 
done deliberately. There could be no doubt about the boating, 
that was a put-up job for which they were both to blame. The 
music in the evening, with Mrs. Boyes off-guard, was the fault of 
the Archdeacon. Then there was the tennis-match, with 
Franklin’s ridiculous compliment, and even attention, under the 
eyes of Mrs. Boyes, and of every one else. Last, but not least, 
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Franklin had sat beside Edith most of the evening, instead of 
dancing. 

Small wonder that the Major felt annoyed, with such a 
catalogue of grievances to think about. He had been out- 
generalled by a youngster, slighted by his cousin, slapped by 
a girl, ordered about in a most unbecoming manner by 
Mrs. Heryot, who was evidently in favour of the young people. 
He had only two causes of consolation, if they could indeed be 
considered as such—Mrs. Boyes was still on his side, and he 
had overheard Franklin’s scene with Janet Heryot. But, as he 
feared, the Archdeacon might revolt, and Edith might not 
believe his account of the scene. 

“Good morning, Aunt Mary,” he said, arriving soon after 
breakfast the next day. Mrs. Boyes was sitting on the verandah, 
reading some of her voluminous correspondence. To judge by 
her looks, the news did not quite please her. Perhaps she had 
heard of the promotion of some Puseyite to a bishopric. 

“Good morning, George,” she returned ; then, noticing his 
expression, added, a little anxiously, “ You look annoyed ; what 
is it?” 

“Where’s Edith?” asked the Major, not answering her 
question. He was too much put out to stand on ceremony, 
with a near relation, at all events. 

“Tn her room,” Mrs. Boyes replied ; “her foot hurts her still.” 

“ The Archdeacon ?” 

“Tn his study, writing.” 

“ That’s all right,” said the Major, taking a chair beside her, 
and lighting a cigar. “Of course I’m annoyed, and with good 
reason too.” 

“Why?” she asked, looking interested; “because of the 
tennis affair?” She must pacify him if she could, because of 
his awkward knowledge about her brother. The “colonials” 
would so enjoy a chance of annoying her, because she “did not 
choose to associate with her inferiors.’ Brother Jack had 
certainly gone down-hill since that unfortunate club scandal 
leaked out, had actually married his cook, or somebody equally 
dreadful and unpresentable. George knew all about it, and, if 
she did not do her best to help him, he was quite capable of 
telling it as a good club story. What fun for those who envied 
hex position. 

9 the tennis affair!” was the angry retort. Then, 
lowering his voice, the Major added, with a face and manner 
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befitting the gravity of his information, “ Edith’s in love with 
that young parson fellow, Franklin, or whatever his name is!” 
The Major had a way of forgetting the names of people whom 
he did not like. 

“ Nonsense!” she exclaimed, irritably. She could think of 
nothing else to say, so her favourite argument slipped out quite 
naturally. 

“Fact, I assure you,” said the Major, whose cigar had gone 
out in the interest of the subject. 

“Nonsense!” repeated Mrs. Boyes, sharply. Then, with 
true feminine inconsistency, added quickly, and eagerly, “ Your 
reasons ?” 

“Plenty of them,” he answered, recovering his self-possession 
on secing her so much in earnest about the matter ; and relight- 
ing his cigar-—which irritated her. 

“Go over them all,” she said, settling herself to listen. 

“First, the picnic—you know all about that.” 

“That is nothing.” She spoke as if she attached very 
little importance to such a trifling circumstance. That was 
for his benefit. As a matter of fact, it had annoyed her 
more than a little, it had been so completely at variance with 
Franklin’s apparent indifference to Edith that Sunday afternoon. 
Then she had remembered the music, and the young man’s 
sudden departure, when she appeared. That fact seemed to 
indicate possibilities which disturbed her mind. 

“Then, they were lost in the bush together for nearly an 
hour,” continued the Major. 

“I know, go on”—she was more and more interested. The 
possibilities were beginning to develop themselves into very 
unpleasant actualities. 

“ Boating together,’ he proceeded ; it was a relief to him to 
speak of his grievances. 

“Gracious!” she answered, crossly, “I know all that, and 
the tennis ; “what more?” 

“You heard his compliment ?” 

“Certainly, the silly speech of a love-sick schoolboy. Go on, 
do, if there’s any more.” 

“Don’t interrupt, then,” he said, almost rudely, beginning to 
lose his temper. 

“T won’t ”—looking at him angrily, like an offended duchess. 
Surely, he was presuming a little too far, if he wanted her to do 
more than seem to support him. 
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He noticed her vexation, and was wise enough to change 
his tone. It would not do to offend her, there was no saying 
what she might do, when that inflammable temper of hers— 
which needed no kindling, once flared up. She would do 
anything; set him at defiance; just what he least wished, or 
least expected. 

“ He sat beside her zearly the whole evening.” 

She noticed the emphasis on “nearly,” and asked, as he 
felt almost sure that she would: “Yes, and the rest of the 
time?” 

It was on the tip of his tongue to make a joke of it, even 
now, and to answer, “Dancing, of course.” But that would 
have offended her—which he was, just now, anxious to avoid— 
and would not, in any case, have suited his purpose. So he 
answered, instead : “In the garden, with a young lady.” 

“Who was it?” This was a piece of news, indeed. 

“ Never mind her name, she loves him.” The Major had no 
scruples about making capital out of the scene he had over- 
heard, but drew the line at naming names. 

“ How do you know ?” she asked, quickly. She knew that 
he was not a man to stick at trifles, or even lies, in order to gain 
his object ; this might be, for all she knew, a simple fabrication ; 
hence her question. 

“T was in the garden, looking for my partner,” he replied. 
He might as well tell as much of the truth as he could, it would 
save the trouble of inventing facts. 

“Yes? and then?” seeing that he paused—apparently to 
make his cigar draw. She, however, thought he was making up. 

“T overheard them,” he resumed, with the candour of a man 
whose motives, and whose utter truthfulness are above suspicion. 
“ She was crying, he was consoling her.” 

“Ts that all?” She did not wish, just at present, to make 
too much of it. It would never do to let him think that she 
required his help. She might make her own use of this story, 
some day, if she found it necessary, but did not intend that he 
should know it. “Men think too much of themselves already,” 
was her opinion, “and George is as bad as the rest of them,” she 
added, mentally. 

“ All?” he exclaimed, in the tone of a child who says of her 
doll, “a// sawdust?” He had flattered himself that this piece 
of information would surprise her; that she would be able to 
make use of it. And she only said, almost contemptuously, 
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“Ts that all?” Truly, she was:a wonderful woman, but very 
aggravating. 

“Yes,” she repeated, smiling superior, which was galling to 
his vanity ; “is that all?” 

“] think it’s enough,” he returned, snappishly. 

“Possibly, for you,” she rejoined, still with calm, and irri- 
tating, superiority. 

‘Have your own way,” was the ungracious admission on his 
part, that she might have the last word, the inalienable prero- 
gative of women in all ages. “Now, what’s to be done?” 

“Nothing,” answered Mrs. Boyes, firmly. 

“Nothing? what the deuce do you mean?” He was fairly 
startled, this time; dropped his cigar on his duck trousers—he 
loved coolness and comfort—and just, only just, refrained from 
expressing himself in language “ painful, and frequent, and free.” 

“What I say,” she returned, in the same decided tones. 
“Listen, Franklin leaves next week.” 

‘‘Where does he go to?” 

“To Alnwick, as assistant to the Dean.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“The Archdeacon told me this morning.” 

“What good does that do?” asked the Major, irritably. 
He could not, even yet, make out what she was driving at. 

“He goes, you stay,” answered Mrs. Boyes, quietly. “Let 
them go on, while they can. When he is gone, she will come 
to her senses. Leave it to me.” 

“Why not act now?” he demanded, doubtfully. Delay 
seemed to him both dangerous and unnecessary. Things had 
advanced so far already, who could say what might not happen 
in the next few days? The prospect of parting so soon might 
bring matters to a sudden and irretrievable crisis. 

“If you do anything ow,” she returned, almost losing 
patience at what she called his stupidity, which required so many 
explanations of what a woman would have understood at once, 
“she will appeal to her father, and he will side with them, cer- 
tainly not with you.” The emphasis was anything but flattering. 

“ All right,” he said, as ungraciously as ever; “have it your 
own way then.” 

“T intend to,” was the matter-of-fact rejoinder. 

Franklin had received a note from the Archdeacon that 
morning, which contained, as he felt sure, the news which he 
hoped for, yet dreaded, to receive. He opened and read it: 
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Hobart Cottage, Jericho Plains, 
Saturday, January 24. 

Dear Mr. Franklin,—I heard from the Bishop yesterday, and shall 

be glad if you will call about eleven this morning to talk it over. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Boyes. 

As a servant of Holy Church, Franklin was thankful for what 
seemed to him a direct call to active work ; as a man in love, 
the nearness of the parting made him sad. And then the 
thought came to console him, that this very parting would 
make Edith more ready to listen to him. He had only known 
her a few days, but his going away gave him an excuse for 
speaking so soon, which shows that the Major really did know 
something about the possibilities of lovers. 

Mrs. Boyes was still on the verandah when Franklin arrived 
at Hobart Cottage, still reading her voluminous correspondence, 
for the Major had left her silenced, if not satisfied. She received 
the young man with much apparent cordiality—almost too 
much, he thought. “The old lady doesn’t like me,” he mused ; 
“she’s almost too civil. Glad to get rid of me, probably.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Franklin.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Boyes; I trust Miss Boyes’ foot is 


better.” He was perfectly natural, perfectly self-possessed, 
which was a point in his favour in the game they were 
playing. 


“Much better, thank you,” she answered. “You came to 
see the Archdeacon? I know he is expecting you.” Her tones 
were civil, but she evidently wanted to get rid of him. His 
coolness and self-possession irritated her; they gave him an 
advantage over her, and she knew it. Possibly he was also 
aware of the fact. 

“Thank you; in his study, I suppose?” said Franklin, 
quietly. 

“Yes, in his study;” and she resumed her letter-reading 
almost before she had finished speaking. As the letter con- 
tained a “full, true, and particular account” of the elopement 
of her dearest enemy’s daughter with a hopeless “detri- 
mental,” there was some excuse for her, besides her dislike 'to 
Franklin. 

“Glad to see you, Franklin, glad to see you,” said the 
Archdeacon, cordially; “sit down, and then read that ”— 
handing him a letter. 
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Bishopscourt, Lethington, New South Wales. 
January 21, 1876. 

Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—Yours of the 18th just received, to which 
I answer at once. The young man you mention, and whose testimonials 
seem so favourable, appears to be in every way suitable for the position 
you suggest. Dean Matheson’s health is failing very much; he needs 
just such a young, energetic assistant as this Mr. Franklin seems likely 
to prove. 

If you will examine him, as far as necessary, I will admit him to 
priest’s Orders at once, or postpone it, according as you report. Let 
him come here at first for a few days; I want to talk to him. The 


sooner he can come the better. 
Yours very faithfully, 
W. B. ALNWICK. 


“Now read this,” said the Archdeacon, handing Franklin 
another letter, before he had time to say anything. 


St. Veronica’s, Jericho. 

January 23. 
My dear Archdeacon,—I gladly consent to Mr. Franklin’s accept 
ance of the position you intend to offer him; and it gives me much 
pleasure to add that, in the opinion of the Bishop and myself, he is 
fully fitted, spiritually and mentally, for immediate admission to priest’s 

Orders. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun W. RICHARDSON. 


“Well, what do you say?” asked the Archdeacon, as 
Franklin handed him back the Dean’s letter. “ Does the work 
suit you ?” 

“TI don’t quite know yet, sir, what my position is to be,” 
said Franklin. 

“You are to be assistant to Dean Matheson, of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Alnwick,” the Archdeacon explained. “It is real, 
hard work, such as you need.” 

“ As deacon or as priest ?” 

The Archdeacon ought to have been prepared for the 
question, but he was not. So he sought to gain time for 
reflection. 

“How do you feel about it yourself?” he asked, thought- 
fully. 

“What do you advise?” came as a counter-question. The 
Archdeacon felt that the matter was a serious one. The respon- 
sibility was a very solemn one, and he knew it. 

“Let me think,” he answered, kindly ; then shut his eyes, 
VOL, LXXXIX, II 
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and seemed to be thinking deeply—praying, no doubt; how 
was he to deal with this young man? 

Finally, he appeared to arrive at a decision, or, possibly, a 
compromise. “What do you say to waiting a few months?” 
he inquired ; “then, if the call comes, I know you will obey it.” 

“T will.’ Franklin held out his hand, and the Archdeacon 
grasped it warmly. 

“JT will explain it to the Bishop,” said the Archdeacon. 
“ He will think all the better of you for it. Now, just a word 
of advice.” 

“ Yes, sir, what is it ?” 

“Dean Matheson is an old man, a colonial born, and does 
not think quite as we do ; so—don’t expect too much.” 

“ No, sir, I will not.” Franklin understood, or thought he 
did, and came to the conclusion that the Dean would prove to 
be an old-fashioned, moderate Churchman, with ritual to corre- 
spond to his views. 

“ Now as to stipend,” continued the Archdeacon; “I am 
afraid we cannot offer very much—only £60 a year, and your 
living in the Deanery.” 

“T have a little money of my own,” returned Franklin, “so 
it will suit me in every way.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,’ said the Archdeacon ; “now, 
when can you start ?” 

“By Monday’s steamer,” answered Franklin, who felt that 
if the parting must come, the sooner it was over the better. 
Moreover, the Bishop had said, “As soon as possible.” He 
made up his mind to go at once. 

“That’s right,” said the Archdeacon, heartily ; “now come 
to lunch.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ and Franklin followed him, eager to see 
Edith ; resolved, if he could get the opportunity, to tell her of 
his love for her. A heavy downpour of rain, a thunder-shower, 
seemed to offer a possible-chance of spending the afternoon in 
her society, notwithstanding Mrs. Boyes, and the Major, who 
had come to inquire after Edith’s foot—and to lunch. The 
Major loved good food, and the cooking at the Jericho Plains 
Hotel left a good deal to be desired. So as Mrs. Boyes was his 
aunt, he took his meals at Hobart Cottage with a regularity 
that proved him a model nephew—or a great bore. 

Edith was as glad to see Franklin as he was to meet her, 
and he knew it, if no one else did, whatever Mrs. Boyes and the 
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Major might suspect. She gave Franklin one swift glance from 
under her long, brown lashes, then locked and spoke demurely 
and quietly. Mrs. Boyes and the Major were watching them 
closely, and the young people knew it. 

“T trust your foot is better, Miss Boyes,” said Franklin, 
with just the amount of interest required by politeness. 

“Much better, thank you,” answered Edith, in much the 
same tones. 

Mrs. Boyes began to think that Major Belton must be 
mistaken, after all; that gentleman began to fear that Franklin 
would give him trouble, and not a little of it, in spite of 
Mrs. Boyes’ reassuring promise of the young man’s. speedy 
departure. There was a whole day yet; who could tell what 
might not happen ? 

Somehow, conversation flagged during luncheon, though the 
Archdeacon and Franklin did their best. Edith was silent, 
fearing to say too much; the Major was sulky, displeased at 
the line of action laid down by his ally, Mrs. Boyes, and that 
lady herself was busily occupied in watching Edith and Franklin. 
She was beginning to wonder whether it would not be better, 
after all, to let things take their natural course, in favour of 
youth and love. She was not altogether hard and scheming ; 
and, even as a parti, Franklin, as she knew, if he only had 
money, would bear comparison with George, possibly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Then she remembered Brother 
Jack, and the Major's “nasty” tongue; also, her suspicions 
that her husband wished Franklin to succeed. “ Discipline 
must be maintained ;” she would stick to her original purpose. 

After lunch, the Archdeacon began the necessary examina- 
tion. Even though Franklin had decided to wait for a while 
before taking priest’s Orders, it was as well to be prepared. 
It was growing dusk, and the rain was over, when the Arch- 
deacon, with a sigh of relief, announced, “There! I think that 
will do. Come out and smoke. You'll stay to dinner ?” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Franklin. Evidently the Arch- 
deacon had taken a fancy to him, which was another point in 
his favour, for which he was very thankful. If the afternoon 
had offered no opportunity of speaking to Edith, the evening 
might do so, especially if he could persuade her to play to him. 
Music, as he knew, was a very efficient way of carrying on a 
conversation ; you can always be supposed to be speaking about 
the subject in hand, or discussing the comparative merits of 
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the German and Italian schools. If you should happen to be 
talking lovers’ foolishness instead, how is any one to be the 
wiser so long as you keep your face set in a “German-Italian” 
expression? That is all that is necessary. 

“You'll write and let me know how you get on,” said the 
Archdeacon, puffing contentedly at a large cigar in the garden 
The filthy habit—as Mrs. Boyes, in common with many other 
ladies, was pleased to call it—brought him nearer to that 
comfort which he so vainly longed for than anything else 
could do: It soothed his nerves, after an encounter with his 
better half. Perhaps she was jealous of his devotion to 
tobacco. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Franklin, “you may be sure I will.” 
Something in his voice seemed to attract the Archdeacon’s 
notice. It was almost sad. 

“What is it?” said the Archdeacon, kindly ; “are you sorry 
to go?” 

Franklin did not answer at once; here was an opportunity, 
if he only had the courage to make use of it. Then he made up 
his mind to try, anyway. Perhaps his going away would weigh 
with the Archdeacon against the suddenness of his love, as he 
hoped and prayed it might influence Edith. 

“Yes, sir, very,” he returned, quietly. 

“Why?” asked the Archdeacon. Possibly he knew without 
asking, but he wanted Franklin to tell him. Could his pet plan 
have succeeded already ? 

“Please don’t be offended, sir,” was the answer; “it is 
because——” Franklin stopped, finding it difficult to put his 
feelings into words. Raptures and love-speeches sound very 
sweet, no doubt, in her ears; to papa—unless he has a very 
good memory—they are apt to sound exaggerated and ridi- 
culous. Let those bear evidence who have undergone the 
ordeal. They, at least, will appreciate Franklin’s difficulty, 
and sympathize as well. 

Whether the Archdeacon had a good memory—of the kind 
required—or not, does not appear. Mr. Boyes had certainly 
not the look of one to whom a man would pour out the vows 
and adorations in which lovers indulge. But he did sympathize 
with the young man, for all that; and it was not difficult to 
guess what he meant. 

“Ts it about Edith?” he inquired, very kindly ; “out with it, 
my boy ; it’s nothing to be ashamed of, I can tell you.” 
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“Yes, sir.” Franklin spoke with less hesitation, but could 
say no more just yet. 

“ Quick work,” laughed the Archdeacon, and his laugh filled 
the young man with new hope and courage. “ Have you spoken 
to Edith yet?” was the next question. 

“No, sir; not exactly,” answered Franklin, determined to be 
strictly truthful about it. 

“Not exactly, eh?” The Archdeacon laughed again. “Well, 
well, I think I understand.” So it was true then; his plan had 
succeeded, as it surely deserved to do. He was to lose his Edith. 
Better so, better so; far better than that which he had dreaded. 
And this young man loved her; the son of his old friend ; 
honourable, pure, religious, a true son of his father; a priest of 
Holy Church. So best, for both of them; Edith would be 
happy and well cared for. He could trust her to Franklin, 
without doubt or fear. And the young man himself would be 
saved from impossible desires, from hankering after Rome, with 
all the glamour of her marvellous system. So best, for both; 


and for himself as well. “You told me you had money of 
your own,” the Archdeacon continued; “may I ask how 
much ?” 


“ £500 a year, from my uncle,” was the answer. 

“Settled on you?” 

“Left me, by his will.” 

“Go in and win, young man,” said the Archdeacon, cheerily ; 
“you have my free consent.” 

“Thank you, sir, with all my heart,” was all Franklin could 
say ; but the Archdeacon knew pretty well how he felt. The 
two men shook hands, and that was enough for both. 

After dinner, Franklin went into the sitting-room, hoping to 
find an opportunity of speaking to Edith alone, or—what would 
do almost as well—under cover of music. Fortune appeared to 
favour him. Perhaps Mrs. Boyes, knowing that he was to leave 
so soon, had so arranged it; perhaps she wanted to punish 
George for being rude, and, still more, for having doubted her 
ability to manage the matter to his advantage. At all events, 
she and the Major were, apparently, deep in a game of cribbage, 
of which they were both very fond. 

Edith was seated at the piano, playing her twilight tunes, 
possibly because of the associations connected with them. 
Franklin could not have wished for anything better under the 
circumstances. He walked across the room and sat down on 
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his chair, so Edith called it, to herself, ever after, beside the 
piano. 

He came to the point at once, not knowing how soon he 
might be interrupted. “I am going away on Monday,” he said, 
lowering his voice, so as not to disturb the music. 

The white fingers did not falter; Edith knew that one false 
note would betray her—not to him, that she would not have 
minded now—but to her mother’s quick hearing. It had come 
at last then, this parting that she so dreaded. He knew 
that he was sure to leave some day, but not so soon, not so 
soon. 

“Where to?” she asked, still playing, as if ina dream. She 
knew, already, but felt that she must say something. But the 
playing was true and clear. “Ye Banks and Braes” seemed 
more appropriate now. They would, indeed, be weary, full of 
care soof. It was their good-bye, a memory to haunt them 
both in after days. 

“To Alnwick,” he answered. “Shall you miss me?” he 
asked, earnestly, almost in a whisper. 

No answer; only the white fingers, playing clear and true, 
in spite of sorrow too deep for words, and the soft, sad notes : 


And I so weary, full of care. 


Her silence seemed to give him courage. “Shall you miss me, 
Edith?” he said, very gently. 

No answer yet, only the music. 

“Won't you answer me, Edith?” he pleaded. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “you know I shall.” Her playing 
never faltered ; what the effort cost her, even he could hardly 
realize. 

It was enough for both of them: Mrs. Boyes seemed to find 
it so too, for she stopped playing cribbage, and moved in her 
chair. Perhaps she thought that things had gone far enough. 
The Major thought that they had gone a great deal too far, and 
looked cross. 

“Good-bye, Edith, darling,” said Franklin, softly, not know- 
ing whether he would have another chance the next day. He 
held out his hand to her, saying, aloud: “Good night, Miss 
Boyes.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” she whispered, returning the gentle, 
lingering pressure of her hand; then aloud, quite calmly: 
“Good night, Mr. Franklin.” Then sat down, and went on 
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playing “Ye Banks and Braes.” Mrs. Boyes and the Major 
looked at her, and then at each other. 

“It’s fearfully hot indoors,” said Mrs. Boyes, as soon as 
Franklin had left ; “come out on the verandah for a breath of 
air, and a cigar, if you like.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“WHERE THAT IS NOT.” 
DEAN MATHESON, of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Alnwick, was 
sitting quietly in his study. He was tall and thin, with a 
venerable white beard, dark, piercing eyes, a large nose of the 
order known as Roman, and a deep resonant voice. So much 
for his outward man, for what are descriptions at the best of 
times? We cannot describe accurately those nearest and 
dearest to us, and a lover will rhapsodize about his mistress’ 
eyebrows, and yet not be able to tell the colour of them, or of 
the eyes themselves. 

Under this exterior lay a strong, inflexible will, some people 
called it obstinacy ; a proud, somewhat irritable temper, a clear, 
keen, logical mind, and a soul swathed and trammelled in 
the tenets of the narrowest of old-fashioned high and dry 
Anglican theology, a survival of the eighteenth century. To 
him, Dissent was something not to be seriously argued about, 
simply an unreasonable, not quite rational, vagary of the 
shop-keeping intellect. Puseyism was an innovation, possibly 
dangerous, certainly foolish; dangerous, as pandering to the 
arrogance of the old enemy, Rome, foolish, because un-English. 
A sound Churchman, but certainly not likely to agree with 
Franklin’s new-fangled Oxford notions. 

He had a wife—a married clergy was the pride of the 
English Church, according to his view—who belonged, presum- 
ably, both to the outward and to the inward man. But she was 
his exact opposite, physically and mentally. Opposite is 
almost too strong and active a term; she was, in brief, a dumpy, 
short-sighted, long-tongued, foolish, good-natured nonentity. 
She had only one active principle, which was to take precedence 
of Mrs. Archdeacon on every occasion. “She could not stand 
Mrs. Boyes.” 

The Dean had a companion this Sunday morning, to whom 
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he was talking. Hardly “with whom.” The very reverend 
gentleman generally led the conversation, that is, did most of 
the talking, whenever he could do so. That too was a survival 
of the age to which he mentally belonged, when conversation 
was an art, beautified by flashes of splendid silence. 

That companion was the Rev. Gilbert Franklin, curate. He 
had spent a few days at Bishopscourt, and, thanks to the 
Archdeacon’s letter and to his own tact, had been able to satisfy 
the Bishop, himself an Oxford man and a Tractarian, that if 
advanced, he was still a loyal Anglican. He had entered on his 
duties, from which he hoped so much as a solution of his 
difficulties, the day before. At the present moment, his attention 
was evenly divided between the Dean’s conversation and the 
Dean's occupation. 

The occupation first, as it was likely to have much influence 
in deciding Franklin’s difficulties, one way or the other. The 
Dean being old, and growing feeble—even his strong will had 
to own to both at last—had a decided predilection for a mid- 
day celebration, because he could have his breakfast first. The 
term sounded pleasantly familiar to Franklin, though some of 
his friends spoke of “ Mass,” and he himself had a leaning, to 
use no stronger term, towards fasting Communion. But the 
Dean's preparations seemed hardly congruous with a celebra- 
tion, even of the most moderate kind. In fact, the young 
deacon could hardly believe his eyes. 

There was a large loaf on the table, the remains of breakfast, 
and, talking all the time, the Dean calmly and deliberately cut 
a large slice off it, and divided it, with the mathematical preci- 
sion of long practice, into large cubes. It might have been 
reverently meant—was so, no doubt, in the Dean’s mind—but to 
Franklin, fresh from the Catholic ritual of Oxford churches, 
and let down gently by the Puseyite Dean of Launceston, it 
came like a shock of cold water. 

A strange simile, perhaps, but it surely conveys the effect of 
such an experience on a nature such as Franklin’s. Emotional, 
highly-strung, and intensely reverential both by temperament 
and. by training, he had been reared by his uncle, one of the 
earliest and most earnest of the country leaders of the Oxford 
movement in the west of England. Reverence, ritual, doctrine, 
had been implanted in his childhood, he had literally never 
known anything else. The Church of England was Catholic, 
because of her Eucharistic doctrine and ritual ; even the Arch- 
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deacon had, though reluctantly, made that the test. “Where 
that is not,” he had said to the Archdeacon, and had been 
bidden to “leave it to God, and to do his duty.” But the whole 
system of closely reasoned, beautiful-sounding theology of the 
later Oxford movement, in which he had been trained, received 
a shock. A cold wind of doubt—or was it fear ?—-seemed to 
stir the sweet, warm atmosphere in which his soul had lived 
hitherto. With an effort, greater than he could realize, he put 
the thought from him, and gave his attention to the Dean. 
Doctrine, after all, was more important than ritual. 

“Very well, Mr. Franklin,” said the Dean, “ you quite under- 
stand what I wish you to do; or, perhaps,” rising and going to 
a cupboard, now that his sacramental bread was prepared to 
his s:tisfaction, “I had better go over them once more.” 

“If you please, sir.” Franklin’s mind seemed, to himself, to 
be confused. The matter-of-fact recapitulation of his duties 
might, perhaps, help him to regain self-control. 

The Dean took out of the cupboard a cobwebbed bottle of 
Australian port, proceeded to uncork it, and, with the leisurely 
grace of a well-trained butler, decanted it into a large silver 
flagzon. This was a secord shock, but Franklin was, in a 
measure, prepared for it. His hopes of a Celebration, even 
as he understood moderate ritual, vanished utterly. This second 
ceremony performed, and the bread and wine covered with a 
napkin, the Dean continued: “ You will read the lessons and 
the litany at morning prayer, and assist me in administering the 
Sacrament. This afternoon you will superintend the Sunday 
School, and take the service in All Saints Mission Room, at 
seven this evening.” 

“Yes, sir.’ Franklin wondered into what strange land of 
ecclesiastical fossildom he had strayed. Was this, indeed, the 
Church Catholic to which he belonged? The altar had no 
lights—that he did not wonder at, even Dean Richardson, of 
Launceston, did not use them yet. But that on God's altar 
there should be no cross, that the celebrant should stand at the 
end, and not eastward, that the people, some of them, should be 
called up to finish the bread, were, each and all, distinct 
shocks to his whole spiritual being. Being deacon, the Dean 
gave him the altar-vessels to empty and put away. 

“Where shall I empty the rinsings, sir?” he asked, looking 
vainly round the vestry for any kind of piscina. 

“ Oh, throw them on the gravel outside!” 
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Franklin could have fainted with pious horror. Again the 
thought came to his mind, “Where that is not?” Ritual was 
secondary, after all; people had to be trained to it after centuries 
of neglect. But how could a man hold “ Eucharistic doctrine,” 
even in the most partial way, and do as the Dean evidently did? 
“Where that is not?” If reverence to the Blessed Sacrament 
be the touchstone, so to speak, of true Catholicity, what became 
of the Church “where that is not?” Once more he remembered 
the Archdeacon’s advice, “leave it to God, and do your duty.” 
His duty was here, and now, to prevent further sacrilege, to leaven 
this parish, gradually, with Catholic truth. He knelt reverently 
down, and drank the rinsings. This was his first experience of 
the ritual of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Alnwick. He never forgot it, 
as long as he lived. 

His mission work did not help him much. He found that 
his suburban congregation consisted chiefly of colliers’ wives and 
children. They were most of them Evangelicals, or Dissenters, 
very much in earnest, and very narrow, The men did not 
trouble the church much, but this first evening they crowded to 
hear the new curate. 

The Bishop had asked him, as a personal favour, to be 
careful. “We must be cautious, Mr. Franklin,” he had said, 
“and not drive people away to dissent.” It was the famous 
Frenchman’s surtout, point de séle, and hurt Franklin more than 
he could say. Carefulness meant, so it seemed to him, a com- 
promise of truth. He would have died for his own faith, why 
not declare it plainly and boldly. 

But he must obey his Bishop, who, after all, probably under- 
stood the circumstances better than he could; he must begin 
at the beginning, and gain the confidence of his people first. 
It cost him much labour, sorrow, disappointment. They 
strenuously resisted as Popery all changes tending to more 
reverence, more music, more decorum in public worship; all 
the elementary beginnings of those Catholic practices which 
he had been taught to consider most sacred and absolutely 
essential. 

They learned to admire him, in spite of themselves, never 
quite to trust him. It was a revelation to them to hear a 
Puseyite preach Gospel sermons; it might be only a means to 
an end, like those awful Jesuits. But he won, at last, some 
measure of their confidence, at a cost which, to him, seemed 
simply terrible) He was guarded in every word, in every 
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gesture; preached devotional sermons only, never doctrinal 
ones. They yielded a little in externals; he yielded a great 
deal in essentials—as he believed them to be. He gained their 
respect, and, in a measure, lost his own. He had compromised 
with Catholic truth. 

His convictions were thus subjected to two different 
influences, each antagonistic to the other, and yet each tending 
to make it difficult, if not impossible, for him to remain where 
he was. The Dean’s practice was inconsistent with his professed 
belief; his own congregation at All Saints would not submit to 
the ritual of the Church Catholic, as he held it to be. Trifles, 
possibly, compared with the momentous world-issues of faith 
and no-faith, but where could men find refuge—so he reasoned 
—from the flood of infidelity save in the Ark of the Catholic 
Church? The Church of England was still Catholic for him, 
but he found it more and more difficult to keep from doubts, to 
leave it to God, and do his duty. If he lost the faith of infancy, 
youth, and manhood, whither should he turn? To indifferent- 
ism? How then could he fight against error and unbelief? 
To Evangelicalism? If he found even Anglicanism cold, how 
could he find comfort in a creed so barren of all warmth and 
beauty? What then?—he put the thought from him, and 
would not finish it, because he dared not. Perhaps Edith may 
have had something to do with it, for he was only human, after 
all; and he loved her dearly. Her letters were his only 
comfort. 

The Dean was careful, he dared not in charity say indifferent, 
his own people were utterly in earnest; who was he that he 
should oppose his untried zeal to the long experience of an old 
priest, his convictions to those of men and women as truly in 
earnest as himself, heretical though he might deem them ? 
Where was the absolute, infallible authority to whom he could 
appeal to decide this difficulty which beset him so sorely 
at the very outset of his mission? Was it the Prayer-book ? 
Both parties, all parties, professed to be guided by it, and it 
nowhere claimed infallible or even final authority. In the 
Bible? he was met by the same obstacle; all men claimed the 
Bible, and none agreed. In the Church? What was the 
teaching of the Church? That which he had been taught, or 
that which Dean Matheson practised? He put the question, 
once more, resolutely aside; and strove to comfort himself in 
the faith that was still so dear to him. Catholic truth had 
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almost died out in England when the movement began ; it 
might be his privilege to revive it here, if God so willed it. 

« When he had, in some measure, gained the confidence of his 
congregation, he began a course of sermons, historical, liturgical, 
and doctrinal, on the Apostles’ Creed. It was, comparatively, 
an easy task, till near the end of the course. Then he preached 
an able, guarded, earnest sermon on “ The Faith once delivered 
to the Saints.” As he had done at Jericho Plains, so he did 
here ; he carried his hearers with him over very difficult ground, 
almost persuading them, with an eloquence rare in a man so 
young; to think as he did. Not quite; but they admired him 
more than ever, and were proud of their young parson, who 
had actually succeeded in attracting the men to church, Sunday 
after Sunday. 

“ A fine sermon, sir,” said one of his churchwardens, Blakesley 
by name, with colonial friendliness. “Pity you didn’t explain 
what you meant by the Catholic Church; not the Roman 
Catholic, surely ?” 

“The Roman, or Latin, Communion is a branch of the 
Church Catholic,” answered Franklin, as he had been taught, 
and as he still believed. 

The man was a keen thinker, and was interested. He might 
find out, at last, what the young parson really believed. 

“What are the other branches, sir, may I ask?” he rejoined. 

“The English and the Greek,” said Franklin. 

“Three branches,” resumed Blakesley; “where is the 
stem?” 

“In the primitive Church.” 

“Wherein do these three branches agree?” asked the church- 
warden, determined to get to the bottom of the matter. It was 
Franklin’s first real controversy, and he made up his mind, cost 
what it might, not to flinch from the truth. Surely the Bishop 
would exonerate him from the consequences. He must give a 
reason for the hope that was in him. He must bear witness to 
the truth. 

But he was careful, to begin with. “In the three Orders,. 
and Apostolical Succession,” he answered, quietly. 

“A tradition, and a fabulous genealogy,” returned Blakesley, 
confidently ; “anyway, England broke with both at the Refor- 
mation.” There could be no doubt as to the genuineness of the 
man’s conviction. 

“Oh, no!” said Franklin, earnestly, “our Church is the 
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same now as before the Reformation, only the excesses were 
removed.” 

“Let that pass for the present,” was the rejoinder, “we 
might argue all night, and not agree about it. Let it be the 
same Church, if you like; in what else does it agree with the 
Roman Church and the Greek ?” 

“In the doctrine of the Real Presence,’ answered Franklin, 
with reverent conviction. 

The man, earnest himself, respected the young deacon’s 
earnestness. “Sorry to hurt your feelings, sir,” he said, more 
gently than he had spoken yet, “but that’s simple Popery, and 
nothing else.” 

“Surely not.” There could be no question of how much it 
meant to Franklin, how firmly, in spite of difficulty, he clung to 
the belief. “That is what our own Church teaches unmistakably.” 

“Does it? Where?” 

“In the Prayer-book.” 

“Sorry to hear it; how do you know that it means what it 
says?” 

“ Because it has always been so understood.” 

“ By everybody ?” 

“No, but by those who were true to Catholic tradition.” 

“T see, by a party. Does the Dean teach it?” 

It was a difficult question for Franklin to answer. How 
could he say “Yes,” knowing that the Dean’s practice was 
utterly at variance with such a belief? And yet, many of the 
eighteenth century divines who held to the doctrine had been, so 
he was taught, almost equally lax in their practice. Altogether, 
he hardly knew what to say to this man, whose questions 
seemed to prove the very foundations of his belief. And then 
came the terrible doubt: “ Was it belief, after all?” 

“No, I am afraid not,” he said at last. It was hardly a 
whole truth, but he had never heard the Dean say anything on 
the subject; and charity, so he honestly considered, really 
required him to hope that the Dean did ot believe the doctrine, 
to him so awful in its solemn consequences. 

“Who does then?” 

“Dean Richardson of Launceston, and the whole Catholic 
party.” 

“That's just it, sir, a party,” said the churchwarden, quick 
to take advantage of the young man’s necessary, but unfortunate 
expression. “A society exists—so you say—with certain rules, 
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and one authority says black is black, and another says black is 
white. How is a plain man to know which is right ?” 

“Tradition is all in favour of the Catholic interpretation,” 
answered Franklin. The man had given expression—crudely, 
but effectively—to his own difficulty ; “where was the authority 
to decide the matter in dispute?” He answered as he had 
been taught ; till now that appeal to Catholic tradition had more 
than satisfied him. And now ? 

“Tradition is all in favour of Reme,” returned Blakesley, 
with -quiet conviction; “she has an unbroken, unchanging 
tradition, right back, almost to the beginning.” So far, Franklin 
almost agreed with him; the saving clause, and ourselves as 
well, which he had implicitly accepted hitherto, seemed, now, 
to be less convincing. “But the Bible is against her, and the 
blessed Reformation,” continued the churchwarden, in the same 
tone of one who has no doubt at all. 

Was the man right? Was the witness of tradition in favour 
of Rome, and was the Reformation against her, in the sense 
intended? If the English branch of the Church Catholic relied 
upon tradition, and agreed in her fundamental doctrines with 
those of the Latin branch, was not the Reformation against her 
too? And yet, how could that be? How could the Church 
reform herself against herself? 

But Blakesley had not finished yet. Was this man a 
messenger from God to show him his own heart; or was he an 
emissary of Satan to instil doubts and difficulties? “ You're in 
a fix, sir,” he said ; “excuse me for saying so. If the Catholic 
Church, as you understand it, is a society with authority to 
teach men ¢ruth, how can it need reformation? If it can 
become corrupt, it is no longer true.’ What could Franklin 
answer? His own heart already inclined to agrec with 
Blakesley, in favour of Rome. “Where that is not,” came back 
again and again. “Do your duty,” the Archdeacon had bidden 
him; had he not done it? And this was the result. There 
was no convincing this man, who had no doubts, no difficulties ; 
while he But still, for the present, he clung bravely to 
what he had been taught. 

“We must agrce to differ,” he said, quietly, at last, almost 
sadly. 

“That’s it, sir,’ answered Blakesley, cordially, holding out 
his hand, which Franklin grasped firmly ; “and pray for each 
other.” 
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It meant more to Franklin than he could realize; a little 
thing like this could not, so he persuaded himself, affect the 
faith of his whole life. But he had never before been subjected 
to any questioning, never before been troubled with doubts. 
The system in which he had been trained had seemed sound, 
logical, unassailable. But here was a man, half educated, but 
wholly in earnest, who by a simple question, had, apparently, 
undermined the very foundations of his faith, Was there a 
break in the argument, after all? A weak point overlooked, 
forgotten, purposely ignored? Surely not; and yet why should 
two men, or two parties, each claiming the Church, the Bible, 
and the Prayer-book, as on their side, teach, in the same 
Church, doctrines diametrically opposed, one of which was the 
most awful and unspeakable blasphemy? It was a matter of 
fundamentals; more than this, the doctrine—so he firmly 
believed—was the corner stone, the very essence of Catholic 
truth. ‘Where that is not.” How could a Church be Catholic 
in which ¢/at was a cause of strife and division? Surely a 
Church with authority mast be infallible. And again, the 
longing came over him, stronger than ever, for some living, 
visible, infallible authority to set the question at rest. 

Tradition could do nothing for him; tradition was as much 
in favour of Rome, as in favour of the Catholic party in the 
English Church ; more so, indeed, for it was a tradition wethout 
a break, accepted by a//, not merely by a party, however large 
and influential. The Prayer-book was a bone of contention ; 
it meant black or white—to use Blakesley’s simile—according 
to individual, or party, interpretation. The same was true of 
the Bible. No two men—of different parties—agreed on the 
real meaning of the disputed texts. And the Bible was claimed 
by Rome on every point of seeming excess. Who could tell 
him, without doubt, or question, or possibility of disagreement, 





what is truth ? 

Once more he put the matter deliberately on one side, 
and sought relief in action. Then, shortly after, two things 
happened, each destined seriously to affect his spiritual life. 
His parish consisted chiefly of collier’s houses, belonging to the 
Gateshead Colliery Company, which, with that tender solicitude 
for those in its employ that distinguishes great monopolies, 
compelled all miners, on pain of dismissal, to live in the houses 
provided by the company. The summer was stiflingly hot, and 
absolutely without rain; the drainage of the cottages—they were 
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little more—and the habits of the people, left much to be desired. 
The sailor sweetheart of one of the colliers’ lasses was stricken 
down, on his return from a voyage to China. The result was 
a virulent outbreak of small-pox about the beginning of March. 
Franklin had been preaching to the crowded congregation of 
men and women, who came, Sunday after Sunday, drawn by 
his earnestness, which they were quick to acknowledge, and 
by an eloquence which they felt to be something out of the 
common. He had preached, strangely enough, from the text, 
“Be ye also ready ;” he and his hearers remembered it ever 
afterwards. 

In the vestry he found a man waiting for him, one of “his 
miners,” as he had learned to call them, as they called him, 
“our parson.” He saw, by the man’s face, that he came on a 
serious errand. 

“What is it, Watkins?” he asked. 

“You be wanted, parson,” answered Watkins, gravely; “Tom 
Gascoigne’s wife do be worse.” 

“Worse! what is the matter with her?” returned Franklin, 
anxiously, “I didn’t know she was ill.” 

“Don’t know, parson,” said Watkins. “Doctor Turner’s 
been there some time. He bid me fetch you. She do be 
sinking, he said.” 

“Come.” Franklin took off his surplice, and followed the 
messenger. It was a sultry night, dark and cloudy, as if 
ominous of evil. Franklin himself was in a mood to be 
influenced by external circumstances. The clouds over the 
stars seemed like the doubts which had begun to cloud his 
faith. And yet, had they really done so, or was it only a 
morbid fancy? The Archdeacon had told him that the call 
would come, if he only did his duty. Had it come already? 
Was this work of death and life the answer to all his questions ? 
What were disputes of dogmas in the presence of death? 

The way seemed interminable, and neither man uttered a 
word. The street lamps flickered in the sultry air, the thunder 
muttered in the distant mountains; in the dead stillness of the 
summer night he could hear the long Pacific “rollers” breaking 
on the shingle at the harbour “heads.” But the walk came to 
an end at last, 

A little wooden house, a tiny room, fearfully close, lit up by 
a flaring jet of gas, and pervaded by the unutterable stench of 
bad drainage—that was the scene. There was a bed in one 
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corner, on which lay a gaunt form, very quiet and still. Near 
it knelt a man, his strong frame shaken by uncontrollable sobs. 
The doctor sat by the bed, feeling the patient’s pulse from time 
to time. Outside was a little crowd of colliers and colliers’ 
wives, silent and sympathetic. 

“Sue,” said the kneeling man, in a hoarse whisper; “Sue! 
dost hear me, lass?” 

No answer, only a low, pitiful moaning. 

“ Here's the parson,” said the doctor, moving away from the 
bed. 

What is it, doctor?” asked Franklin, hurriedly. 

“ Small-pox,” was the answer, almost in a whisper. 

“Small-pox! my God!” burst from Franklin, in utter 
horror. 

“Yes, malignant small-pox, from want of proper drainage,” 
continued Doctor Turner, almost sullenly. “I wrote to the 
manager about it some time ago, but he never answered me. J 
won’t be held responsible, d d if I do.” 

Franklin advanced to the bed, and laid his hand, gently, on 
Tom Gascoigne’s shoulder. The man looked up, sadly; his 
face haggard with grief. 

“So you be come, parson,” he said, still in that strange, 
hoarse whisper. Then, turning to the silent figure on the bed, 
“Sue!” he said, oh! so gently, “Sue! here’s the parson come 
to see thee.” 

No answer ; only the low, pitiful moaning, which seemed to 
grow fainter and fainter. 

“Oh, my God!” moaned the man, his whole being shaken 
by a new agony of tearless sobbing, “she do be going! Sue! 
Sue!!” his voice rose almost to a scream. 

The dying woman made no sign. The moaning had grown 
so faint as to be almost inaudible. The little crowd of men and 
women outside the open window waited, in almost breathless 
silence, broken, now and again, by the suppressed sobbing of 
women. The doctor had tried in vain to send them away. 
Presently, they heard Franklin’s voice, praying, as he had never 
prayed before. 

The doctor came back to his place near the bed. All at 
once, he put his hand on Franklin’s shoulder. “Hush!” he 
said, in a whisper, “it’s all over.” 

But poor Tom Gascoigne had heard the whisper. Silently 
he bent over the silent form, and kissed the quiet face that 
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seemed to sleep. ‘Good-bye, Sue, my lass,” he said, still in the 
same whisper, “Good-bye.” Then, suddenly rising to his full 
height, he lifted both hands above his head, and, in tones that 
were startlingly distinct in the solemn stillness, said, fiercely, 
“God’s curse on the man that caused her death?” 

“Stop!” The command came, clear and distinct. The 
crowd outside heard every word that passed, the curse and the 
rebuke. 

“Who be you that says, ‘Stop!’” asked Gascoigne, sullenly, 
awed, in, spite of his frenzy of grief and revengeful feelings. 

“God’s minister,” was the quiet answer. The man lapsed 
into sullen silence, and the murmur that followed the curse was 
hushed. Franklin had gained an influence greater than he had 
ever possessed before. 

And _for him the call had come, as the Archdeacon had told 
him it would be sure to do. Here was his work, his duty ; the 
battle in his own soul of doubt and dogma was as nothing, 
compared to this. When the battle with death and disease was 
over, he would fight it out, on his knees. He kissed, fervently, 
the little silver crucifix he wore, round his neck, and gave him- 
self, mind, heart, and soul, to “do his duty.” He made up his 
mind to accept the Bishop’s offer, and to be ordained priest— 
before it was too late. That was how he “prepared himself to 
the battle.” 














Reviews. 


I.—DOM GASQUET’S MEDLEVAL STUDIES.! 


“ The history of the pre-Reformation Church in England has 
yet to be written.” These, the opening words of one of his 
essays, serve most fitly to summarize the impression produced 
by Father Gasquet’s new book. Without question it does not a 
little to fill this very void, supplying us with trustworthy infor- 
mation on various points of medizeval life and history ; but from 
the nature of the case, it is only isolated points that can be 
dealt with in a single work, and as a solitary taper in a forest 
at night seems but to intensify the gloom around, so the light 
now cast upon a few particulars serves chiefly to make us 
realize how dense is our ignorance regarding the actual life 
and conduct, the modes of thought, the aspirations, the joys and 
sorrows, of our Catholic ancestors in the middle ages. If we 
have been accustomed to think that we knew all about them, 
Father Gasquet’s vivid sketches will suffice to disabuse us of 
any such notion, which, we shall find, can arise only from an 
ignorance more harmful than that which he helps us to 
recognize, and in dissipating which he undoubtedly confers 
upon us a most substantial benefit, for anything is better than 
to be ignorant of our ignorance. 

The ten essays here collected are for the most part not new. 
That, to which, though not standing first, special prominence 
is given in the title of the volume, first appeared in the Dud/in 
Review, as did another, “ Religious Instruction in England in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,”* which has since been 
separately issued in the Historical Series of the Catholic Truth 
Society ; “A Royal Christmas,” (produced in conjunction with 
Mr. Edmund Bishop,) first saw the light in the Zaddet, at 
Christmastide, 1892; “Hampshire Recusants,” originally read 


1 The Old English Bible, and other Essays. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., 
O.S.B. London: Nimmo, 1897, pp. 399. 
? July, 1895. ® July, 1894. 
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as a paper before the Petersfield Literary and Debating Society, 
has likewise been published in pamphlet form ; finally, four 
essays, “ Medieval Monastic Libraries,” “The Monastic Scrip- 
torium,” “The Canterbury Claustral School in the fifteenth 
century,” and “The Note-books of William Worcester,’ were 
contributed at different times to the Downside Review. It is, 
however, no small gain to have these valuable papers in 
collective form, furnished with a good index, so that they may 
be studied together, for it is probable that in their previous 
condition they have escaped the notice of many who will find 
in their perusal both pleasure and profit, while there is much 
in each that serves to illustrate the others. There are, moreover, 
two fresh contributions to the series, and by no means the 
least important—a second paper on the pre-Reformation Bible, 
being a reply to the criticisms of Mr. Matthew and Mr. Kenyon 
—and “A forgotten English Preacher,” being an account of 
the discourses of Thomas Brunton, Bishop of Rochester, during 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

As will be seen, the bill of fare presented by Dom Gasquet 
is sufficiently varied, although without doubt each and all of 
its items will be found to contribute in one way or another to 
the general purpose of making us better understand our fore- 
fathers, or at least realize how much there remains to be under- 
stood, ere we can judge them aright. 

In the two essays, to which he himself attaches the greatest 
importance, Father Gasquet has dealt a heavy, if not a final 
blow, to the venerable legend regarding Wyclif and the Bible. 
Englishmen have been taught to believe without doubting that 
the “Morning Star of the Reformation” was the first to give 
to the world an English version of the Scriptures, and that for 
this he was persecuted by the Churchmen who wished to hold 
the people in mental bondage. Father Gasquet maintains, on 
the contrary, that while there is no evidence to prove that 
Wyclif ever translated the Bible at all, the version ascribed to 
him is in reality the orthodox Catholic translation, made before 
his time, of which Sir Thomas More tells us. This account of 
the matter has not, it is true, been allowed to pass unchallenged, 
but it is instructive to find that those who combat it, find 
themselves compelled to take up the rather wonderful position, 
that though the Lollards were persecuted, their Bible was not, 
but, on the contrary, was approved or tolerated by the very 
men who vented their fury upon Wyclif for producing it. 
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Of the other essays, full of matter as they all are, it is 
impossible to attempt a description or analysis; we must be 
content to give a sample or two which may stimulate our 
readers to make their acquaintance for themselves. 

In“ A Forgotten English Preacher,” we have a most interesting 
but infinitely sad picture of the state of the country during the 
closing years of Edward III. The warlike glory of this 
monarch had already been clouded by the terrific scourge of 
pestilence, the awful visitation of the Black Death having 
overwhelmed the nation with manifold afflictions, of which in 
a previous work Father Gasquet has told the pitiful story. 
This had done very much to disorganize and demoralize society, 
and to introduce an era of ignorance and licence. Now, the 
King, prematurely old, falling under the shameful slavery of 
his passions, was leading a scandalous life, only too faithfully 
reflected in that of the upper classes, while the commonalty, 
oppressed and neglected, were seething with discontent and 
looking to brute violence for redress. Against all who con- 
tributed to so deplorable a state of things, Bishop Brunton took 
up his parable, in plain Saxon English, mincing no words and 
sparing no sort or condition of men; the sovereign himself, the 
nobility, the judges, the clergy, all transgressors, felt the lash of 
his tongue, which from the specimens quoted could sting 
“shrewdly.” It is highly interesting to find that the one man 
in high place from whom the preacher could hope for better 
things was the Black Prince, whom he lauds not only for his 
warlike achievements, but even more emphatically for other 
qualities. In the funeral sermon which he preached at Rochester 
on occasion of the lamented death of one from whom so much 
was anticipated, Brunton speaks of him in terms to which the 
speaker’s habitual straightforwardness lends especial force: 


Truly the name of this prince is worthy of all praise, and for three 
reasons. It is due first to his dignity ; secondly, to his uprightness and 
honesty ; and thirdly, to his strict integrity. . . . His wisdom has been 
manifested in the regulation of his life, and in the prudence of his 
utterances. He was no mere speaker of words, like the lords of this 
time, but a doer of deeds, and he never put his hand to any work that 
he did not finish it in a praiseworthy manner. . . . His goodness chiefly 
rests upon these three points ; where temporal lords commonly oppress 
their tenants and disturb their dependents, this prince ever assisted, 
and in numberless ways sustained his followers. Where other lords are 


1 The Great Pestilence, 1348-9, now commonly called the Black Death. 
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commonly so ungrateful to their servants, and others who toil with them 
in the wars, that they take from them, or extort, what they have lawfully 
obtained, this prince was so liberal to all who worked with him, or 
served him, that he enriched them, and made himself correspondingly 
poor. So, also, where the temporal lords are commonly so indevout 
that they hear Mass and Divine Service only for form’s sake, this prince 
was so devoted to the Divine Mysteries, that at the time of their 
celebration he could be seen upon no business. ; 


It must be observed that, although he preached in English, 
Bishop Brunton’s sermons remain to us only in Latin, and 
therefore only a version can be presented to the reader. 

Very interesting also is the evidence afforded as to the hopes 
aroused by the vain endeavours of the “Good Parliament” to 
check the tide of corruption and abuse, while the lamentations 
of the. preacher over the seemingly hopeless breach between 
class and class—between those who had and ‘those who had 
not—might seem to be suggested’ by the spectacle of the 
nineteenth century rather than the fourteenth. 

If in men human nature was much the same long ago as 
it is now, it evidently was so likewise in boys. Father Gasquet 
deserves sincere gratitude for declining to investigate once again 
the mysteries of the 7rivium and Quadrivium in connection 
.with medizval education, and endeavouring instead ‘to recon- 
struct the routine of a schoolboy’s life, in the hardy days when 
studies were pursued in cloisters open to the outer air, with no 
provision of any warming apparatus except the birch. Books 
were of course most precious, so that each boy had to write out 
the rules of grammar for his own use; they were not, however, 
as it would seem, better treated on that accoiint’ than are their 
kindred in these days of cheap printing. Bishop ‘de Bury of 
Durham, as Father Gasquet tells us, drew in the’ fourteenth 
century, a sad picture of the ill-treatment of these dumb. 
creatures by the boy of the period. He lolled over them, 
crumpled their leaves, resorted to violent methods to smoothe 
them out again, dropped cheese and bread crumbs between 
them, marked with straws the places he wished to remember, 
and, as he never took out his old markers and ‘perpetually added 
new ones, distended the book from its accustomed closure with 
indigestible matter; he scored passages with his thumb-nail, and 
when he went for a walk stuffed the unfortunate volume with 
firstling violets, roses, and quatrefoils. 

More instructive even than so vivid a description is the 
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inspection of a medieval school-book, and it is upon his study 
of one that Father Gasquet mainly bases his observations. Its 
proprietor was one William Ingram, a fifteenth century boy, 
whom one would like to have known, for he did all the things 
good boys were warned not to do, and just because he did 
them is delightful and instructive. He drew nondescript 
animals in the margin of his book, adding sketches, described 
as “rude, in both senses of the word,” of his master, embellishing 
the page moreover with various spontaneous exhibitions of his 
literary progress, and the repeated assurance, Ego sum puer 
bonus quem Deus amat. For the evidence afforded by this 
exercise book in regard of educational details four hundred 
years ago, we must refer our readers to Fathér Gasquet’s pages, 
for, while it is difficult to stop when so much invites quotation, 
our only object, as we have said, is to recommend the study of 
his fascinating volume in its entirety. 





2.—HISTORY IN FACT AND FICTION.! 


Mr. Canning evidently agrees with the well-known sentiment 
of the Walrus that the time is come to speak of many things. 
From the bibliography of his works appended to this volume, 
we learn that he has already treated of subjects’ so various as 
Religious History and Development, the Divided Irish, Literary 
influence on British History, and the Philosophy of Charles 
Dickens. In the present volume he presents us with a com- 
pendium of the diversified studies in which he evidently delights, 
the mutual relations of Greeks, Romans, and Jews; Christianity, 
Mahommedanism, and Paganism; Divisions of Christianity ; 
the discovery of America; the partition of Poland; Gibbon, 
Hume, and Voltaire; Napoleon; the British and Russians in 
Asia; the Turkish Empire; Political Assassination; Ancient 
Cities ; Modern London ; Shakespeare, Milton, Macaulay, Scott, 
Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Dickens, Milman, and Dean Stanley; 
‘frish History ; the British Empire; Social Problems, and other 
themes, being discussed in the two-and-twenty chapters which 
make it up. To examine so copious a menu within the space 
at our disposal would be impossible, nor shall we venture to 
express an opinion as to the manner in which viands so various 
have been dressed. Of one of Mr. Canning’s former volumes, 


1 History in Fact and Fiction. A Literary Sketch. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1897. xv. 336 pp. 6s. 
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an authority so serious as Mr. Lecky is quoted as_ bearing 
witness that he has read it “with pleasure and admiration.” 
We prefer to cite a few representative passages, leaving our 
readers to form their own opinion from such samples. 









The old saying of music having ‘‘charms to soothe the savage 
breast” was signally falsified in Nero’s terrible instance. He was a 
man of culture, both musical and poetical, yet as inhuman as any 
savage chief that ever lived. Renan’s sketch of him as the Anti-Christ, 
which many believed him to be, though quaintly drawn, seems founded 
on historical fact. 




































His [Napoleon’s] final defeat at Waterloo, accompanied by an 
alliance of the three Christian Churches of Europe, caused no change 
whatever in its religious position. ‘The result of the battle of Waterloo 
left the doctrinal limits of Europe absolutely unchanged. The almost 
worship of Napoleon’s memory inspired the majority of the French 
nation, and though his fall had been rejoiced at, both by the royal 
family and by the clergy, they alike thought it well to follow the 
national example in glorifying the memory of their political enemy. 
This extraordinary ceremony is described with peculiar power and 
some sarcasm by Thackeray. 


In Ireland the bitter disputes of the Reformation have been for 
centuries transmitted among an intelligent but unreasoning posterity. 
Through judging other nations by their own feelings, they have always 
viewed political considerations as subservient to religious interests. 
Thus when the Papacy was attacked in its small territory by the King 
of Italy, they could scarcely believe that he and his troops, though 
politically opposed to the Pope, were yet as sincere Roman Catholics 
as those who supported him. 


The Russians, always determined and watchful, have as yet shown 
less sympathy for the Armenians than they formerly showed to the 
Greeks. This apparently new fact in history strongly impresses 
Mr. Gladstone, who evidently desires to arouse the spirit of united 
Christendom, specially including Russia, in behalf of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. 


In the famed British Museum, classic scholars are immediately 
reminded by the marvellous relics it contains of those noble nations of 
Greece and Rome, to which the national taste in art and legislative 
system are so much indebted. In the South Kensington Museum, the 
lovers of natural history in all its branches will find mingled gratification 
and instruction to their hearts’ content, while in the Zoological Gardens 
living specimens of most existing birds, animals, and reptiles, complete 
the connection with the extinct specimens preserved or described in 
the Museum. 
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3.—A NEW MEDITATION BOOK.! 


This work, decidedly new in the best sense of the word, 
cannot be better described than by some extracts from its 
author’s Preface. 


Doubtless it contains little or nothing that has not been said before, 
and said better; yet in many cases the truths are said in the writer’s 
own way, and so far he can claim to bring forth from his treasury old 
things and new—old, because truth is eternal, new, because its 
expression is infinitely variable. To give a new edge to truths and 
truisms blunted by use, it is not needful that they should be clothed in 
language either gorgeous or elegant; but only that their expression 
should be such as we are not accustomed to; such as to make us stop 
and listen. Since, then, each individual has his own individual language 
and accentuation, it is always helpful to hear from others truths which, 
formulated in our own way, pass through our ears without friction, and 
therefore escape our attention. . . . These meditations are called 
“informal,” because the author has presented simply the substance of 
the thought in each case, without the formalities of preludes, acts of the 
will, practical suggestions, and the like, which can be easily supplied by 
those who are helped by method, and which others will gladly dispense 
with. . . . It may well seem to some that these meditations are often 
abstruse and philosophical rather than devotional; but here again it 
may be said that the error is on the safer side. For certain minds it 
often happens that the points of popular meditation books do not offer 
sufficient matter for the intellect to lay hold of ; and without some such 
purchase for the intellect the attention soon wanders for sheer lack of 
interest. 


We can only add that those who study Father Tyrrell’s 
points will find the principles thus indicated most fully 
exemplified. 


4.—THE AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST.” 


This work, to a large extent, coincides in its design with 
Cardinal Manning’s Eternal Priesthcod, although it contains a 
good deal more in the way of practical direction suited to needs 
of modern times and countries. Indeed, the difficulties and 
requirements of a priest in America are different in many ways 
from those of a priest in England, still more, in Ireland. It is not 

1 Nova et Vetera. Informal Meditations for times of Spiritual Dryness. By 
George Tyrrell, S.J. viii. 415 pp. 6s. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


3 The Ambassador of Christ. By James Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore : John 
Murphy and Co. 
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the least merit of Cardinal Gibbon’s work that it recognizes the 
need of the continual adaptation of pastoral instruction, and 
the peril of generalizing indiscriminately for all. In urging upon 
the clergy at large the spirit and practice of the evangelical 
counsels he carefully avoids the error of some who are inclined 
to obliterate the line which divides the Religious from the 


secular state. 


5.—FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH.! 

This is the first of three volumes of apologetic which have 
been very favourably received in Germany, even by the 
Protestant press. The other two deal with the claims of 
Christianity and of Catholicity. Needless to say, a merely 
philosophical demonstration of God’s existence will never of 
itself induce belief; still belief will never be rational or safe 
where there is a secret shrinking from the test of philosophy. 
Our religion is not slow to confess the insufficiency of logic as 
a guide ; but it is rigorous: in requiring that .nothing shall be 
accepted which is proved to be repugnant to reason. More than 
‘this, it teaches that God’s existence can be positively demon- 
strated from reason alone, although it ties us down to no 
particular form of demonstration. Perhaps Father Hammer- 
stein’s uncompromising opposition to any form of evolutionism 
may bias some readers of his book against him.; but in truth, 
whatever difficulties that view may suggest against revealed 
religion, it tells altogether in favour of the theism of natural 
religion. His style is eminently easy and popular, and yet in 
no way superficial or sophistical. If adversaries are handled 
severely at times, it is with the severity of justice, not of 
discourtesy. 


6.—THE FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM.? 


This. work has already won its reputation, and needs no 
further comment from us. The present edition will place it 
within the reach of many who will appreciate it and profit by 
it, to whom it was not easily accessible in its more bulky 
and expensive form. Anything that will encouragé educated 

1 Foundations of Faith. I. The Existence of God demonstrated. From the 
German of Father L. von Hammerstein, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 


2 The Formation of Christendom, By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Third Edition. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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Catholics to study their religion in the light of history cannot 
fail to deepen their faith, and to fit them to deal with the pre- 
tensions of unhistorical Christianity. 


7.—THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ROSARY. 


This book professes to be “a popular doctrinal exposition 
of the Fifteen Mysteries of the Holy Rosary, mainly conveyed 
in select extracts from the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
with an explanation of their corresponding types in the Old 
Testament.” It will be found of great service to all intelligent 
Catholics, and also, no doubt, to those who have to give public 
instructions and discourses on these subjects. Seeing how this 
devotion enters into the life of the Church, it is all important 
that by deepening our understanding of the Mysteries, and 
associating with each some fruitful principle, it should become 
as potent a means of instruction as it is of impetration. This 
new popular edition is copiously illustrated. 





8.—-THE BLESSED SACRAMENT OUR GOD.? 


A little work of fifty pages, directed to increasing devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, and to reminding us of many things 
that we all know and believe, but seldom realize or even 
remember. 


9.—FLORA, THE ROMAN MARTYR#? 


This semi-historical novel has been -before the public since 
1886, and during that period has been translated into Italian, 
French, and German, securing a favourable reception for itself 
everywhere. In spite ‘of the author’s.-disclaimer to literary 
pretensions, the book reads smoothly, and the interest has little 
reason to flag; while at times it becomes very intense, as, for 
example, in the account of the closing, scene of the Martyr's 
life, which might perhaps seem to some just a; trifle too realistic. 


1 The Book of the Holy Rosary. By the Rev. Henry Formby. London: Burns 
and Oates. 

2 The Blessed Sacrament our God. By a Child of St. Teresa. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1897. 
3 Flora, the Roman Martyr. Third Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 
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IO.—CHRISTIAN ETHICS.! 


This is a compendious treatment of the more fundamental 
notions of Catholic Ethics. It follows the ordinary teaching of 
the schools, and is therefore clear, methodical, and coherent. 
The condensed character of the work leaves the author little 
scope to display his powers of development and exposition. 
Yet it is certainly desirable that such concise, synoptic state- 
ments of sound doctrine should be multiplied and put within 
general reach. The Analytical Index at the end is satisfactory 
and helpful. We would gladly have seen the imperative aspect 
of conscience emphasized a little more. 





1I.—LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS.? 

Those who are familiar with Father Jouin’s philosophical 
works in their Latin dress, will be glad to see their sphere of 
usefulness extended so as to include those who are strangers to 
the language of the schools. Clearness is what distinguishes 
his style of treatment, while his plan of rather giving principles 
for the solution of difficulties than elaborating the objection and 
its answer, not only secures brevity, but also discourages that 
mere mechanical repetition of stereotyped disputations that so 
often does duty for discussion. He follows St. Thomas in all the 
main features of his particular form of scholasticism. 





12.—LA NATURE HUMAINE# 

We have here one of a series of volumes on the philosophy 
of St. Thomas, by a professor of the Sorbonne. It claims to be 
no more than a faithful exposition of the mind of Aquinas for 
the benefit of those who desire to know it. The author shows 
no bias towards any of the schools of interpretation which claim 
a monopoly of the true sense of the Summa, but goes to work 
calmly and dispassionately. He puts before us the ancient view 
of the constitution of bodies so intimately bound up with the 
psychology of the scholastics, and with their whole view of man 
as the synthesis of matter and spirit, the highest in the animal 
order, the lowest in the kingdom of intelligence ; and without 
urging it on our acceptance, gives a fair statement of its claims ; 
which are by no means contemptible. 


1 Christian Ethics. By the Rev. James J. Conway, S.J. Chicago, 1896. 
2 Logic and Metaphysics. By Rev. Louis Jouin, S.J. New York: Fordham. 
3 La Nature Humaine. Par M. J. Gardair. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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13.—SAINT AUGUSTINE.! 


This is the second of a series of saints’ lives published under 
the direction of M. Henri Joly, which, if we are to judge by this 
specimen, are to mark a new departure in popular hagiography, 
aiming at a more critical treatment than was demanded in 
imaginative and unhistorical times. In the biographical portion 
of his work the author has of course had the advantage of 
possessing, in St. Augustine’s Confesstons, the most wonderful 
autobiography of ancient times, so that his labour has been 
rather one of selection than of construction. It is more 
particularly in the two chapters on the philosophy and the 
theology of the great Doctor that he shows himself to have 
caught the spiritual character of the Saint, and to have 
expressed it skilfully and concisely for us. There is more in 
the one hundred and eighty small octavo pages of this little 
work than is usually found in thrice the bulk of a saint’s 
biography planned on the old lines. 


I4.—THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF AN EIGHT DAYS’ RETREAT? 


We have here good solid instruction, cast in the form of 
meditations, readings, and conferences for the use of those in 
retreat. It will be found equally useful for clergy and laity. 
Method and order are the most marked characteristics of the 
work. In the main the author follows the lines of St. Ignatius 
Loyola’s Exercises for the First Week. 





15.—FUNDAMENTAL THEOLOGY.’ 


The first volume consists of nine hundred and twenty-eight 
pages, and may be said to exhaust all that has been written so 
far on the subject of supernatural revelation. It is chiefly in 
point of completeness that it differs from the other numerous 
treatises on scholastic apologetic which are swarming into 
existence at present. It is to be followed by two volumes on 
The Church of equal amplitude. Needless to say, no difficulty 
of modern times has failed to receive attention. 


1 Saint Augustin. Par Ad. Hatzfield. Paris: Lecoffre, 1897. 

2 The Spiritual Exercises of an Eight Days’ Retreat. By the Rev. Bonaventure 
Hammer, O.S.F. Frieburg, Herder, 1895. 

3 Theologia Fundamentalis. Vol.1. Auctore Ignatio Ottiger, S.J. Frieburg : 
Herder, 1897. 
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16.—INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGICA DE SACRAMENTIS ECCLESI&.! 





This work is to be completed in two volumes. The first 
consists of 577 pages, dealing at considerable length with the 
Sacraments in general; with Confirmation, Baptism, and the 
Holy Eucharist. The learned author keeps close to the well- 
beaten tracks in all points, and is therefore eminently a safe 
guide for the incipient theologian. His style is clear, and by no 
means congested. In many points he agrees with Aquinas, 
though not in all. His long experience in teaching gives him 
a special claim to our attention. 


17.—GOFFINE’S DEVOUT INSTRUCTIONS.” 

This is a translation of a work by a seventeenth century 
Premonstratensian, designed for the home-instruction of devout 
Catholics in matters pertaining to their religion, and more 
particularly in the events and mysteries commemorated in the 
course of the liturgical year. After the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for each Sunday, or Holy-day, a short catechism is 
frequently appended to elucidate any particular rite, or cere- 
mony, which characterizes the day. The book also contains 
brief biographies of the popular Saints, as well as instructions 
on the sacraments, various devotions, methods of hearing Mass, 
and the like. It is well illustrated, and clearly printed, alto- 
gether a very useful book in any Catholic household. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We greatly regret that want of space excluded from our last 
issue, when it would have been specially appropriate, a mention 
of The Way of the Cross, a Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, issued by George Newnes and Co. It is a hopeful 
sign, amidst so much that is disheartening, to mark the increase 
of interest, variously manifested, in the scenes of our Blessed 
Lord’s Life and Death, and this handsome series of two hundred 
and forty photographic reproductions, generally very well 





1 Institutiones Theologice de Sacramentis Ecclesia. Auctore J. B, Sasse, S.J. 
Vol. I. Frieburg: Herder, 1897. 


2 Goffine’s Devout Instructions. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1896. 
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executed, will undoubtedly be of great use in assisting those 
who cannot actually visit them to realize the features of 


Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which [nineteen] hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

The indefatigable Father Matthew Russell has prepared 
St. Joseph's Anthology, Poems in praise of the Foster-Father, 
gathered from many sources, which Messrs. Gill of Dublin publish 
in an exceedingly attractive volume. The well known taste of 
the Editor, who is amongst his own contributors, makes it 
needless to do more than signalize the appearance of such a 
work, 

Messrs. Benziger Brothers’ New Testament, in clear type and 
compact form,! is admirably adapted for practical use, and is 
the more likely to be received with favour on this side of the 
Atlantic, as the English spelling has beer adopted in the case 
of words as to which our usage differs from that of our American 
cousins. The text is that of the Douay, or more properly 
Rheims version, but the notes are new, and there are copious 
references. There are very numerous illustrations, but for our 
own part we should have been content to do without these, 
and should at least have preferred to have them printed in 
black instead of the brown tint actually adopted, which does 
not harmonize with the letter-press, and to which we cannot 
reconcile our eyes. 

We receive from Mr. Laslett a specimen copy of his recently- 
issued Missal for the use of the Laity, in every way an admirable 
production. The arrangement of Dr. Husenbeth, decidedly the 
most convenient, has been adopted, and yet in spite of great 
additions to bring the volume up to date, its bulk is but half 
that of former editions, the India paper on which it is 
printed being nevertheless perfectly opaque as well as very 
strong. The Missal can be had in various bindings, and if 
desired, with the addition of twelve engravings after Overbeck. 
The new matter introduced includes, over and above the usual 
English and Irish supplements, that for each of the English 
dioceses, as well as for the Benedictine Order, the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri, and the Society of Jesus. 

From Mr. Washbourne we have the third edition of Miss 
Plues’ Chats about the Rosary, which, to say nothing of anything 


1 Price sixty cents net, which we take to mean half-a-crown in this country. 
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else, is made thoroughly attractive to the little ones for whom it 
is intended, by short simple words, and clear, large type ; Dean 
Kinane’s Life of St. Patrick, with a Preface by Archbishop 
Croke; The Life of Blessed Thomas More, by Dean Fleming, 
of Moorfields; Short Lives of Franciscan Saints, No. 1V., “A 
Tertiary King” (viz., St. Louis); and three little dramas for 
children, One or the Other (an incident of the French Revolu- 
tion), Zhe Violet Sellers, and Whittington and his Cat. All are 
well adapted for their purpose, though the last will probably be 
found the most successful on the stage. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some articles from foreign Magazines : 
The Erupes RELIGIEUSES. (April 5.) 

An Approaching Canonization (B. Peter Fourrier). Father 
Chérot, S.J. The Advancing Plague. Father Martin, 
S.J. The Eastern Question of the Eighteenth Century 
(concluded). Father Prélot, S.J. The Religious Question 
in Madagascar. father Brucker, S.J. (quoted elsewhere 
in our present issue.) On Horseback across Iceland. 
Father Sveinsson, S.J. 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (April 3.) 

The Antichristianism of the Century. The future of Education 
under modern methods, The Litany of Loreto. 
(April 17.) 

Rome and Canterbury, an Examination of the Archiepiscopal 
Reply. 

DER KATHOLIK. (April.) 

Evolution. Professor Englert. The Reformation in Prussia. 
Dr. J. Kolberg. Cardinal Lavigerie. Dr. Bellesheim. 
Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. (April.) 

The History of Devotion to St. Joseph. C.A. Benedictine 
History. Dom Ursmer Berliére. Cardinal Sanfelice. Z./. 
Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (April.) 

Protestant Biblical Criticism. Z. Jacguier. The Externals of 
Catholic Worship. A. Gaira/. Roman Priests under the 
First Empire. Comte J. Grabinski. Jules Lemaitre. 
Abbé Delfour. Reviews, &c. 





